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PREFACE. 



I PERHAPS ought to apologize for adding one to the 
many writings in answer to Bishop Colenso. My 
first motive was a wish to reassure those students in 
Divinity who attend my lectures at Cambridge; 
and I proposed to myself chiefly to exhibit the argu- 
ments of others popularly and compendiously to my 
class. I found, however, that the Second Part of the 
Bishop's Book, and especially his arguments from 
the Psalms, had been but slightly touched on by my 
predecessors. I had carefully examined the Psalms, 
with reference to those arguments, and I thought 
that I could clearly prove that the Bishop had read 
them awry. I have therefore tried to furnish a 
simple answer to the general argument against the 
authenticity of the Pentateuch, but especially to that 
portion of it which has been least handled by others, 
and which, from its appeal to philology, is most 
likely to impose upon all such as mistake the un- 
known for the magnificent. 

I trust I have nowhere expressed myself with 
the bitterness or insolence of controversy. Deeply 
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as I regret the course which the Bishop of Natal has 
taken, widely and painfully as I differ from him, 
I know him to be a man in whom there is very 
much to esteem, and I feel that he deserves all 
credit for his former selfdenying labours in the cause 
of the Gospel. 

The following Lectures are printed nearly word 
for word as they were delivered, which must be their 
excuse for the didactic form, which they sometimes 
assume. 



Newnham^ Cambridge, 
April, 1865. 
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LECTURE I. 

INTRODUCTORY. OF E7IDENGE IN GENERAL. WAS 
CHRIST LIABLE TO ERR IN HIS TESTIMONY 
TO MOSES f 

• 

THE last hundred years have witnessed the rise of a school 
of criticism which disputes the authority of all early 
history^ and threatens to consign to the region of fable 
almost all the records of remote antiquity. The simulta- 
neous rise of a spirit of religious disbelief has naturally, 
directed the current of such criticism toward the books^of 
Holy Scripture. It has^ in many cases^ attacked the most 
ancient of the Jewish records, trying to prove them to be 
unhistorical, and arguing that, in matters of minute detail, 
they will not bear a close and accurate inspection. From 
the more ancient the progress is upward to the more recent 
records. The sapping of the foundation seems to threaten 
that the superstructure will follow. Moses first, and a 
greater than Moses afterwards. It would be unjust to charge 
the Bishop of Natal with such a design as this: yet, at 
present, the course of his arguments is in the direction 
I have intimated. The process seems formidable enough. 
To begin at the beginning, to find flaws in the foundation, 
to prove by microscopic examination that the texture is 
flimsy, all this sounds simple, straightforward, and philo- 
sophical. And yet, possibly, it may not be the really sound 
way of proceeding. It may be beginning at the wrong end, 
and going by the wrong road. 

In. the first place, let us remember that our religion is 

1 
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the religion of Christy not the religion of Moses. That 
religion was given to us, not in those ^ very ancient days 
when most history is lost in a misty and mythical obscurity, 
but in the very noon-blaze of the historic times. It was 
at the culminating point of Roman history and literature, 
the age of Augustus and Tiberius, that Jesus Christ was 
bom and died and rose from the dead. I am not sure, 
that, if we except the nineteenth century, we could choose 
out any possible period in the world's progress more unfitted 
to give success to imposture or to smother inquiry. How- 
ever important to us may be the Pentateuch, the Psalms, 
and the Prophets, at all events the Gospels are more im- 
portant. The Gk)spel history is the citadel of the Christian 
dty, the keep of the Christian fortress. So then, on all 
accounts, if we want to see whether Christianity is assail- 
able or not, we ought to try the walls of the Evangelical 
history, not the outworks of the Pentateuch and the book 
of Joshua. If the Gospel is true, Christianity is true. If 
the Gospel falls, all revealed religion falls with it. More- 
over, because Christianity is nearer to us than Judaism, we 
can, without using such powerful lenses and such minute 
inquiries, more readily see its strong and its weak points. 
When the Apostles went out and preached, they did not first 
call on the Gentile world to study the Pentateuch, and to 
satisfy themselves that there was a Divine Legation of Moses. 
Very likely they made great, use of the Pentateuch, when 
they had once made converts; but in order to make converts 
they pointed ever, not to Moses, but to Christ; and for 
miraculous evidence they appealed, not to the passage of the 
Bed Sea and the manna in the wilderness, but to the Be- 
surrection of Jesus Christ and to the demonstration and power 
with which the Spirit gave witness to that Kesurrection. 

Of course we are not exactly placed as the contempora- 
ries of the Apostles were; but our relation to the Gospel 
and the Pentateuch is much the same. The immediate evi- 
dence of miracles may appear to be fainter, but .:we must 
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set this against it, viz. that it is easier to form a cor- 
rect estimate of that which has become matter of history 
than of that which is immediately under our own eyes, if 
the one condition be fulfilled, that it has been handed down 
to us by many pens and through many streams of tradition, 
and that it has been much before men's minds and much in 
men's mouths from its first occurrence to our own days. 
Whatever under such conditions can establish itself as true 
is pretty certain to have been true ; whereas many things 
are believed for a season, even at the very season when they 
have occurred, which cannot stand the test of time and the 
light which consequences throw on them. On this ground 
we may fairly say, that we have many advantages in the way 
of evidence, which the first Christians had not; even though 
we have not the freshness of the testimony of eyes that saw 
and ears that heard and hands that handled the very "Word 
of Life." We have seen the story of which they testified, 
sifted and tortured, tried in every possible manner, yet last- 
ing and holding its way for centuries, and at this moment 
more generally believed, and more extensively influencing 
those who believe it, than at any single period from the 
time when it was first told by Peter and James and John. 

Well then, if this be so, plainly it is our right course, 
truth being our olgect, to go straight to the Gospel story, and 
to see what claims it has upon our credence. Did the Son 
of God come into the world ? And did He teach us the will 
of God? This is the foundation ; this is the starting point; 
this it is from which to begin our course of inquiry; this on 
which to build the superstructure of our faith. 

Look then at Christianity as it stands. Its existence is 
a great fact. Moreover, it has produced a mairvellous in- 
fluence. Compare the tone of public and private morals in 
the Boman empire, the most civilized ages of heathenism, 
with the tone of public and private morals in England at 
this day. There is plenty of sin and evil in both ; but the 
history of Tacitus and the satires of Juvenal would be iiri- 

1—2 
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possible now. ' If Christianity be of God, its influence is ex- 
plained. Look at the character and teaching of Jesu3 Christ. 
Unbelievers, Lord Herbert of Cherbnry, Strauss, and many 
others, haTe confessed that there was nothing like it before 
or since. Strauss acknowledges this, but then he believes it to 
have been mythical It was too grand and yet too simple to 
be real And yet whence came it? It must have come from 
Galilee. All the efforts to shake the genuineness and authen- 
ticity of * the writings of the Apostles have failed. The 
weight of evidence in their favour exceeds that which can be 
brought in favour of any ancient history in the world. The 
veiy books themselves carry their own credentials on the face 
of them. And if they be genuine, the Gospel history was not 
written by a learned Kabbinist or a skilful disputer, but by 
Matthew the taxgatherer, and John the fisherman. Said of 
Tarsus, trained in Jewish literature and not unskilled in that 
of Greece and Home, came roimd afterwards, was converted 
to the faith of the fishermen, and adds the weight of high 
intellect and high powers, both of thought and utterance, to 
confirm the unvarnished story of the first followers of the 
Crucified. Look within. "What is there in your own hearts 
to which the Gospel will not famish you with an echo and 
a clue ? Can you find any where else that which seems to 
look into you and to see you through and through ? Take 
the great scheme of Christian doctrine, which the New 
Testament teaches you. Does its doctrine of sin find no 
response in your own consciousness, no witness in your own 
actions ? Does its account of judgment speak in no accents 
of warning to your soul ? Does its promise of mercy seem 
other than a necessity of your nature ? Do not its very 
deepest and most mysterious utterances, its teaching of man 
made in God's image, and God taking on Him man's na- 
ture — nay ! its atonement between God and man by Him 
who has both Godhead and Manhood, — do not these find their 
way deep into your heart of hearts, and speak to you as no- 
thing else ever did speak and nothing else ever can speak to 
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it ? And can this be a mere system of cunning priestcraft — 
(devised, be it remembered, not by priests, for there was 
neither priest nor scribe in all the company of Galilee) ? 
Can it be a system invented to impose on the credulity of 
the ignorant, and yet while imposing on them to raise them 
beyond that which any other system, however true or ex- 
cellent, has ever raised man before or since ? 

But I must not go on so. I wish only to turn your 
thoughts widely and generally to the subject of Christian 
evidence. There are innumerable arguments, some general, 
some special, which go to prove the truth of Christianity; 
and many of the best of these arguments are of the larger 
and more general character, which can readily be appreciated 
without descending to minute particulars. 

And I would say that, in looking at evidence, the wisest 
plan is first of all to proceed constructively, not destructively; 
and, secondly, to dwell greatly on general principles before 
entering into minuter details. I have already observed that 
the fact of Christianity is itself a presumption in its favour. 
It exists, it grows, it has produced incalculable effects upon 
mankind. The whole life of men and of nations is pervaded 
by it. The course of wisdom is to see how and why this is, 
to find the foundation of it, to examine all the excellencies 
and look closely at all the truth of that which has done so 
much, and seems promising to do more and more. It is 
always easier to be sceptical than to believe. Belief is an 
active, scepticism an indolent principle. It is therefore 
surely wiser and more practical to look first for the truth of 
what exists and prevails, and not to be picking holop in it 
and trying to find fallacies in it, before you have ground 
enough to think that such fallacies exist. I called this going 
to work constructively, not destructively. Find out what is 
true in the faith of your fathers, before setting to work to 
find out its falsehood. 

And then, once more, look at it as a whole. See whether 
there is proof enough that the whole is of God. See whether 
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you cau satisfy yourself that you have not followed cunningly 
devised fables, when you gave your belief to the teaching of 
your childhood, to the teaching of your whole life, that Jesus 
is the Son of God, and that He came down from heaven to 
redeem us from sin and to instruct us in the will of God. 
When you have done this, you may then with greater safety 
proceed to particulars. Fix the general truth first upon a 
sound footing: be suredhat it rests there: establish it, so 
that it may serve afterwards as a basis for all besides. Let 
it become with you a principle, an axiom ; not a question to 
be opened, and reopened, and debated afresh, when every 
new fancy rises up and every petty difficulty is discovered. 
You will expect them? You know that your religion is of 
God, and if so. most probably some of it may not be quite 
dear to man. It is above you in its origin, in its principles, 
in its end. Why should you expect all its details to be 
down close to your eyes and your understanding?^ You 
know that the records of the history of your faith are very 
ancient records. Even the books of the New Testament are 
eighteen centuries old. There are but few older histories in 
existence. But the books of the Old Testament are incom- 
parably older; probably no books so ancient are in existence 
at all. If the very subject makes it likely that there will be 
difficulties, the mode of delivery, the way in which it all 
comes down to us, makes it also likely that there will occur 
parts and passages which may be puzzling, and in which the 
puzzles may be even inexplicable. Surely this is the real 
way of looking at all things. If we would find out truth of 
any kind, we must look at it largely, in its great features 
and its general bearings. Who would think of reading natm*e 
only through a microscope? The eye that was so cramped 
would be quick to find flaws in the emerald and dust on the 
wings of a butterfly; but it could not look out on all the 
fair proportions of the universe, nor see the harmony of God's 
great creations round it. The lens of microscopic criticism 
is useful in its place of duty, but blinding rather than en- 
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lightening^ when it is the chief avenue by which light can 
find its way to the eye. 

Now, if we take this method, i, e. look at the last mes- 
sages of God to man, the last and the greatest, when He 
spoke to lis by His Son ; try to find the strong rather than 
to search out for the weak points of our faith; be construc- 
tive not destructive in our pui-pose, and look widely and 
largely at the whole structure, not microscopically at what 
may seem to be little faults and trifling difficulties; I ven- 
ture to say, that, with an honest mind and fair powers of 
thought, we shall not go far wrong. There is great fascina- 
tion in minute and clever criticism. He who indulges in it 
sees his own acuteness, and is pleased with it. like the 
disputings of a subtle logician, it is more apparent, more 
imposing, than wide thought and deep reflection. And the 
age we live in is one that worships cleverness, but sets little 
store by wisdom, devemess bringsr its stock to the market 
at once, whereas wisdom may think long before letting its 
voice be heard in the streets; and when at last it cries aloud, 
most likely no man regardeth it. 

I must suppose, then, that you adopt this plan, and must 
suppose too that it leads you to conclude that Jesus was 
the Christ, the great Messenger from (Jod to man. Can we 
rest there ? No doubt there are those who call themselves 
Christians, who acknowledge Jesus and call Him Christ, 
who yet do not accept Him as all that we in our infancy 
have been taught to hold Him. But can we stop at this ? 
As simple Theists, can we reasonably believe that God would 
send down on earth a mighty Prophet to work miracles, and 
so to teach men to worship God rightly, unless there was 
some very pressing reason for it ? All the objections com- 
monly urged against revealed religion and against miraculous 
agency must hold and be valid, unless there be some great 
necessity, which would not let the world alone, and which 
no ordinary agency could meet. K merely there was need 
of some enlightening of the mind of man, that it should 
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not stray into religious error; then all would seem to be 
answered, if that kind of illumination were vouchsafed to 
some of us which guided the philosophers of old, or which 
guides the men of science now. But the great CShristian 
teaching makes all this plain. Believe all that the Church 
of Christ has believed for eighteen centuries, and which 
the Jewish Church believed, though but imperfectly, from 
Abraham to Christ, and we have a reasonable solution of the 
principal diflSculty. The history of sin is the natural pre- 
lude to the history of redemption ; the history of re- 
demption, the necessary supplement to the history of sin. 
Both may be mysterious, but we can only read the one 
in the light of the other. K what the Bible teaches us of 
God's holiness and man's sin, of Qod's justice and of Qod's 
love, be true : if man had such a relation to God at first, 
and has fallen by such a defection from Him ; if that fall 
was the unhinging and shaking to pieces of God's noblest 
piece of work ; if man was so dear to Him that He could 
Himself pay a price to ransom him ; — ^then there is a co- 
herency in all that we learn from Holy Writ, and a reason 
why a special teacher should be sent to tell us what it so 
deeply concerns us to know. To learn the mere truths of 
natural religion, the imity of God and the duties of common 
morality, we do not need a " Teacher sent from God." But 
if all we have been told of sin and of salvation be the 
truth, then it is hard to see how we could have known it, 
unless there had been a special revelation of God's will, 
brought dovm to us by one who could surely give it to us, 
and who could bring imdoubted signs of His authority and 
power to give it. Hence, whilst it is true that the doctrines 
of our. faith result from its facts; it is equally true that 
the facts themselves are the expression of its doctrines. 
The Christian history teaches us the existence of sin and the 
need of redemption. Had there been no sin, and no con- 
sequent need, there never would have been a Christian 
history at all. 
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If then we admit Revelation, is it not certarn that we 
must admit, not a partial, mutilated, half Christianity, but 
the full, perfect Gospel of Christ? The Pantheist consist- 
ently holds that sin is impossible, and redemption unneces- 
sary. The Deist inay hold that sin is venial, and pardon 
consequent upon reformation. To neither of them is a mira- 
culous revelation needful or intelligible. The Christian 
accepts the revelation, and is the more ready to accept it, 
because he sees its necessity. But he cannot accept it con- 
sistently, and then deprive it of its full proportions. Reason 
teaches us, that for God to interrupt His course of Provi- 
dence, and to give a preternatural and miraculous intimation 
of His will, there must be grounds of necessity, such as 
nothing short of Christian doctrine can adequately explain. 
The denial of the one leads inevitably to doubt of the other. 
Those who point us to the mere morality of the Bible 
as its highest and almost its only end, are the same that 
doubt its peculiar inspiration and underrate the evidences 
for its miraculous origin. If the Bible be really from God, 
it is clear that it must have something to tell us about 
God and about our relation to Him, which no common 
exercise of reason could ever enable us to know. The 
mystery of sin, and the still greater mystery of the In- 
carnation of Christ and of His sacrifice for sin, are just of 
this character. If God had not taught them to us, we could 
never have known them ; and we know not how He could 
have taught them, but by some , intervention beyond and 
above the common course of things. These deep doctrines 
therefore, — ^the teaching of prophecy, the attestation of mira- 
cles, the inspiration of teachers sent from God, — all tally with 
one another, all fit into one great scheme, all taken together 
are consistent and intelligible. But separate them from one 
another, and the whole system must collapse. Without the 
Divine super-human and miraculous testimony, the truths 
could not have been communicated ; without the truths of 
Christianity, the testimony would have been needless. 
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What I maintain, therefore, is, that there is no half-way 
between simple Deism and orthodox Christianity. If we 
are satisfied that the New Testament history is true, and 
that Jesus of Nazareth was a prophet mighty in word and 
deed, we have no power to stop short of believing Him to 
be the Christ, the Son of the living God. If He was not 
a mere philosophical teacher, a great religious reformer. He 
must have been the incarnate Word of God. 

Now, if we have arrived at this, we have then a firm 
foundation for every thing besides. All Scripture bears 
testimony to this, and in the Hght of this all Scripture can 
be read. We have one great central Light. It throws its 
beams back over all that came before it. It throws them 
forward over all that has come afber it. If Jesus Christ be 
really the Son of God, if God the Son was truly incarnate 
in the Saviour of the world; it is certain that we have an 
infallible teacher in Him. Without doubt there was the 
human element in our blessed Lord. A great deal has been 
made of this lately. It is in every point of view of the 
deepest consequence, and we must on no account overlook 
it at any time. But let us consider how far it is to be had 
account of in the present investigation. 

If the New Testament teaches that Christ was perfect 
God, it teaches equally that He was perfect man. We know 
the difficulty of understanding such an imion. One of the 
greatest difficulties in conceiving it is, of course, that the 
Godhead implies infinite perfection, whilst the manhood 
implies, not fault or sin, or error, but of necessity finiteness 
and imperfection. And the mystery culminates, when we 
approach the question of knowledge. It seems possible 
to conceive of the weakness of manhood united to the power 
of Deity, and even of the local circumscription of the hu- 
manity of Christ united to the omnipresence of His God- 
head ; but how shall we understand, that He, who was but 
one personal Being, should have perfect knowledge as God, 
and yet imperfect knowledge as man? Yet, of course, this 
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is necessary to believe, if we admit that there was a true 
incarnation, a true union of Qod and man in Christ. And, 
moreover, we find it distinctly recorded in Scripture that 
our blessed Lord knew all men, and needed that none 
should testify to Him ; we hear Him claiming to know the 
Father as the Father knew Him, and yet declaring that the 
Son of man knew not that day and that hour in which He 
Himself should come to judge the quick and the dead. 

What shall we say then concerning the ignorance of our 
Lord's humanity, and how does it affect the question as to 
His testimony in regard, not only to what He had Himself 
to communicate, but in regard also to the commimications 
of those who went before Him ? You know. Bishop Colenso 
argues, that, admitting our Lord's Divinity, we stiU must 
admit His humanity. Humanity is of necessity imperfect, 
as in other things, so in wisdom and knowledge. Our Lord 
grew in wisdom ; He may therefore have received an educa- 
tion like other enlightened Jews, and may have only had 
the same degree of knowledge which they had as to the 
writings of the Old Testament, •their authorship and their 
authority. When therefore He ascribes the writing of some 
part of the Old Testament to Moses, He may have been 
speaking only in the imperfection of His manhood, not in 
the omniscience of His Godhead. Where such an argument 
is to stop, it may be hard indeed to say ; but without regard 
to its consequences, let us consider its foundation. 

We may lay aside from this consideration some thoughte. 
which do not reaUy bear upon it. For instance, it is quite 
a different question, how far the inspired writers, and even 
our Lord Himself, may have used popular language, or have 
quoted the Old Testament Scriptures, as it is called, by 
accommodation. It is very improbable that any Divine 
teacher should go out of his way to use language imlike 
the common language of his people. With no purpose but 
to teach moral and spiritual truths, he would never have 
taken pains to make his words scientifically accurate or 
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logically exact. Even in otir own day of pEyeioal discovery 
and scientific enlightenment, we should be pedantic indeed 
if we did not speak of the sun rising and setting, of the sky 
above and the earth beneath, and a thousand like sayings, 
which are not strictly and philosophically true. Of coui*se. 
Prophets and Apostles, and our Lord Himself, spoke in a 
tongue understanded of the people, not in the language of 
sciences yet unknown to them. And fcnr the quotation of 
Scripture, it was natural that in religious teaching the 
language of the Old Testament should be continually made 
use of, as mere illustration, or, not even as illustration, but 
simply as a more impressive instrument for conveying in- 
struction or reproof It does not follow that the passage so 
referred to must have been a prophecy of something which 
was passing when the reference was made. Nay, at times, 
even what soimds like an express quotation of a prophecy 
may have been no more than an accommodation of it to the 
purpose in hand. There is no time now to enter into a full 
discussion of this point. There are many instances in which 
an express appeal is made to a distinct prediction as abso- 
lutely and primarily pointing to an event in the New Testa- 
ment history. Here accommodation has no place. But we 
need not deny that instances are to be found where the 
reference is rather for illustration than for positive evidential 
proof 

Let us then put all this out of the question. It really 
has nothing to do with it. But let us begin with distin- 
guishing between ignorance aud error. If our Lord was 
perfect man, it is quite clear that a human mind has a 
capacity for a certain amount of knowledge, but not for 
infinite knowledge. Our Lord's human mind therefore could 
have possessed only a certain amount of knowledge ; the 
absence of knowledge is ignorance ; therefore partial know- 
ledge in any intelligent being implies also partial ignorance ; 
and therefore again, our Lord, as man, must have been 
partially ignorant. But ignorance does not of necessity 
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involve error. Of course, in our present state of being, and 
with our propensity to lean on our own wisdom, and build 
conclusions on insuflSicient premises, ignorance is extremely 
likely to lead to error : but ignorance is not error ; and there 
is not one word in the Bible which could lead us to suppose 
that our blessed Lord was liable to error in any sense of the 
word, or in any department of knowledge. I do not say that 
we have any distinct statements to the contrary, but there is 
nothing like a hint, that there was such a liability; whereas 
His other human infirmities, weakness, weariness, sorrow, 
. fear, suflFering, temptation, ignorance, all these are put for- 
ward prominently, and many of them frequently. But 
whether in things merely human it was possible that our 
Lord in His humanity should have erred or not, surely, 
with such a mission as His, even if we lay aside the truth of 
His Divinity, we can never suppose that He would have 
been suffered to err in those things which concerned the 
dealings of God with man. Think what a thing it is for 
God to have sent such a Teacher as Christ to man : and then 
think whether it is conceivable that His mission should 
have been so imperfect that He should by a possibility 
mislead Us as to those teachers who went before Him. 
Even if Christ had been a mere Prophet, not incarnate God, 
still the place He occupies in the economy of Divine teach- 
ing would make such fallibility inconceivable. I have already 
said, that I could not believe in a revelation not based on 
very deep and mysterious truth : so I cannot believe that 
Jesus was a true Prophet, and yet a mere Prophet. But 
suppose for a moment that He was no more ; still it remains 
unquestionable that all before Him was leading up to Him ; 
His was the last, and it was the clearest and the fuUest 
revelation of God's will : whatever there may have been of 
Divine teaching in the older Dispensations, Christianity was 
the crowning truth, and Christ the crowning Prophet. But, 
if so; is it conceivable that He should have been allowed 
to be in error about all His predecessors, that He should 
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have been suffered to run into the common mistake, that 
there had been a great lawgiver of the Jews, who not only 
gave wise laws, but who left behind him remarkable prophe- 
cies, and to claim these as witnessing to His own mission 
from God, as having been written by Moses with special 
reference to Himself, in order to prepare the way for Him, 
and to prove Him, when He came, to be the Christ. To 
me this seems utterly impossible. If Christ was a true 
Prophet, the last and the greatest of the Prophets, then, 
that He should have been suffered to put His seal, and give 
Hifl constant testimony to those who went before Him, when 
perhaps they had no existence, or at all events never wrote 
or spoke any of the sayings ascribed to them, does indeed 
seem more incredible, not only than the miracles of Chris- 
tianity, but than the revelations of Mohammed, or even the 
monstrosities of Hinduism. 

But add to this, first, that our blessed Lord was Qod as 
well as man, and that so the ignorance of His manhood was 
always supported, and we may suppose, at least, preserved 
from error y by the omniscience of his Godhead; next, that 
that to which He so often appealed has in His Church for 
eighteen centuries been believed to contain, and to be the 
groundwork of, very important doctrine, viz. the doctrine of 
the fall of man ; thirdly, that when anything is appealed to, 
and that constantly and confidently, in proof and evidence of 
anything else, then, when the evidence has been found fal- 
lacious, what is based upon the evidence is sure to be sus- 
pected ; — ^take all this into account, and how can we believe 
that, when our Saviour declared that Moses wrote of Him, 
He did so in ignorance of what modem criticism should 
discover, viz. that Moses perhaps never lived, and certainly 
never wrote ? 

It is not necessary to press this argument beyond its 
necessary consequences. It is not necessary now at least 
to inquire how much of the Pentateuch is covered by our 
Lord's appeal to it. It seems unquestionable that our Lord 
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continually speaks of Moses as a great lawgiver, as a great 
prophet, that He continually endorses his laws, at least his 
moral laws, that He quotes the Pentateuch as written by 
Moses, that He tells us that Moses wrote of Him. If there- 
fore our Divine Lord, He through whom most, and most 
signally, God has spoken to man, was not in error about a 
most important religiom truth, there was such a man as 
Moses, there were such laws as the laws of Moses, there was 
such a prophet as Moses, and there remained writings of 
Moses. 

To this extent the coherence of the Old Testament and 
the New is such, that one cannot stand without the other. 
There may still be room for many questions as to the author- 
ship of parts of the Pentateuch, as to the accuracy with 
which it may have been transmitted to later ages, and many 
similar points ; but, if we are satisfied of the Divine mission 
and of the Divinity of our Saviour, we cannot consistently 
refuse His testimony to the Divine mission of Moses, and to 
the fact that Moses left behind him some records and pro- 
phecies. 

In my succeeding lectures I propose to consider most of 
the special objections which Bishop Colenso has urged against 
the historical truth of the books of Moses and Joshua. * Be- 
fore concluding this lecture, I would just ask you to remem- 
ber for w:hat purpose we, aa Christians, chiefly consider the 
Old Testament as valuable; We know that the earlier dis- 
pensations have been succeeded by one of greater light and 
fuller blessing. We know that all which w^it before was as 
it were working up to this. The Law and the Prophets pro- 
phesied until John, and John was only to prepare the way 
for Christ. To us therefore the chief value of the Old Tes- 
tament is the Messianic aspect of it. Of course, the record of 
God's providential dealings with man, in an immature con- 
dition of his history, must be deeply interesting and instruc- 
tive. Of course, the laws which were ordained for such an 
unformed state of society, though not always perfect, because 
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of the hardness of man's hearty must be a great guide to us 
for our lives and consciences. The Ten Commandments form 
the basis of the Sermon on the Mounts that higher and 
stricter utterance of a new law by a far greater Lawgiver. 
Stilly the chief and highest end of the Old Testament, 
even to the Jews, is to be found in its Christology; and to 
Christians such an end is still more obvious and still more 
valuable. 

As regards the history, it doubtless was written for our 
learning, and is preserved for our study; but much of it is 
but as other history, the record of what men did and said, 
their wisdom and folly, their sins and su£ferings, their piety 
and prosperity, written in the light of Divine wisdom, but 
sometimes with no special moral drawn for us, left to us to 
draw a moral for ourselves. The fact, that all is the history 
of the fortunes of that people who were permitted to retain 
a knowledge of the true God, when all besides were in igno- 
rance and heathenism, is of itself sufficient to commend it to 
our careful thought and diligent inquiry. But its greatest 
value lies here, that all was tending to a development of 
God's great purposes of love, that Judaea was to be the scene 
of Christ's life and of His su£ferings, that the Jews were to 
be His fellow-countrymen, their children His first followers, 
their religion the rude elements which He was to expand 
and perfect and perpetuate, and that all was leading up to 
this. However then we interpret the details of ancient Ju- 
daism, whatever puzzles there may be in some events in its 
y^. ,^Jn.j .jpear ^^Uble in »Me rf th, 
sentiments to be found among its people, may be but the 
accidents, may be, so to speak, the human parts of the 
history of human beings. But there is throughout that 
which is miraculous, super-human. Divine. Bunning through- 
out, from the first chapter to the last, beside all records of 
direct interference and direct instructions from above, there 
is a thread of Messianic prophecy, and Messianic type, and 
Messianic anticipation, which the Jews constantly believed 
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in, to which our Lord constantly appeals, which His apostles 
constantly quote, and which forms the great connecting chain 
Jn all the history, fi'om the first sin of Adam to the birth and 
death and resurrection and ascension of the Saviour, and 
which shall be terminated only in His second coming, and 
His gathering together of His elect in glory. 

It is very necessary to keep this in mind. It seems the 
great clue through all the windings of the Old Testament, 
and that which links it on to the New. Details, even if they 
be full of diiBSculty, will affect us far less when we have once 
clearly traced out this great pervading purpose of God, 
this great general stream of Providence and of grace. 



LECTURE 11. 



NUMERICAL DIFFICULTIES IN THE PENTATEUCH. 



I ENDEAVOURED in my last lecture to put the evidences 
. of our faith upon general grounds. There is evidence, ex- 
ternal and internal, of the truth of Christianity, and of the 
Divine authority of Christ. But if so, then Christ was so great a 
Prophet (let alone the question of His Deity), and a Prophet 
sent for so high a purpose, that we cannot believe Him to 
have been in error as to that which concerned the truth and 
the groundwork of the religion which was before Him. He 
declared that He had come, not to destroy, but to fulfil. One 
jot or one tittle of the Law of Moses was not to pass away 
till all was fulfilled. Here was a direct endorsing of the 
authority of the Lawgiver by the authority of the Saviour. 
And more; He rested His claims to be the Christ on the 
testimony borne to Him by Moses and the Prophets : " Had 
ye believed Moses, ye would have believed Me : for he wrote 
of Me.** (John v. 46.) It is impossible to read our Lord's 
continual reference to Moses and his writings, our Lord's 
appeals to the witness of Moses, and His sanction of the laws 
of Moses, without being satisfied that our Lord implicitly 
believed, that there had been such a person, that the main 
facts at least of the history concerning him were true, that 
the laws ascribed to him had really been given by God 
through him, and that there existed documents in which 
were preserved his genuine remains. The importance of this 
testimony is so great, morally, theologically, evidentially. 
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that we cannot esteem it false^ and yet believe that Jesus 
had Himself come from God. 

Bishop Colenso, proceeding in the opposite direction, be- 
ginning, not from Christ, but from Hoses, going, not to the 
nearest and lightest, but to the most distant and darkest 
age, has undertaken to prove so many inconsistencies and 
impossibilities in the Pentateuch, as that the books could 
not have been written by a contemporary and eyewitness, 
and indeed that they could not have been in any sense 
historically true. He is so far carried away by his own rea- 
soning, that he will allow no more concerning the Exodus 
than that there may have been some vague floating tra- 
ditions of it, less substantial than those of Arthur and the 
Round Table, or of Hengist and Horsa in English history; 
and of Moses, he even puts marks of interrogation when 
quoting from other sceptical writers who have admitted that 
such a man may once have lived. You know that in the 
first part of his work he devotes himself chiefly to proving 
that the numbers in the books of Exodus, Leviticus, Nimi- 
bers, and Deuteronomy, are so extravagantly large as to 
have been utterly impossible, and that such exaggeration 
stamps the whole Pentateuch with forgery. 

The genealogies are, he argues, inconsistent. Israel could 
not in 215 years have grown from 70 souls to 2,000,000, and 
that in but four generations. The court of the Tabernacle 
could not have held so large a multitude, nor could they 
have heard the voice of their leader when he spoke to them. 
The Priests, but three in number, could never have offered 
all the sacrifices prescribed, and then have carried the car- 
cases out of so vast a camp. Where could tents have been 
provided for such a multitude ? how could they have gone up 
armed out of Egypt ? Their sheep and cattle could never 
have found sustenance in the desert,' even if they themselves 
were supported by manna sent from Heaven. When at last 
they took possession of the land of Canaan, there could have 
been no danger that the beasts of the field should increase 

2—2 
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upon them (Exod. viii. 7) ; but rather the land was likely to 
be too strait for them ; they would have peopled it as thickly 
as some counties of England are peopled now. 

These are the most important numerical difficulties which 
are alleged^ as disproving the historical character of the 
books of Moses. You know, probably, that every step of 
the progress of the Bishop has been disputed by able dis- 
putants. Most of the objections are old, and have been 
answered before ; but Bishop Colenso draws them up in 
a formidable phalanx, and replies to the solution of the 
difficulties, so that answers were again called for. I may 
refer you to Bishop OllivantS Mr Pritchard^ and especially 
to Dr M^Caul', for candid discussions of the numerical dif- 
ficulties, and for a probable solution of many of them. For 
example, the first difficulty of any consequence is, that there 
were but four generations from Levi to Moses, and that in 
these four generations 70 souls could never have grown 
to more than 2,000,000. Now, though from Levi to Moses 
there may have been but four generations, it must have been 
because the generations in the family of Moses were ab- 
normally few. Eight or nine is the more probable number 
for the generality of the descendants of Jacob. Proceeding 
on Bishop Colenso's own principle, allowing that there were 
51 sons of the patriarchs in Egypt, and that in each gene- 
ration there would be an average of three males in each 
family, we should find at the end of the 8th generation 
the number of males 61x3xS)><3x3x8x3x3x3 = 834j,611 
(Pritchard, p. 17), instead of only 1377, which is the number 
given by Bishop Colenso*. The Scripture account assigns 

1 A LeUer to the Clergy of the Diocese ofLlandaff on the Critieai ExanUna- 
turn of tU Peniateuch by the Bishop of Natal, by Alfred OlKvant, D.D., Bishop 
of Llandaff. London, Bivingtons, 1863. 

■ Vindieia Mosaicce, by Rev. C. Pritchard. London, Bell and Daldy, 1863. 

* An Emmination of Bp Coteruo'e Dificultiee, by Alexander M^Caul, D.D. 
London, Bivingtons, 1863. See also Rev. Wm. Hoare's Letter to Bp Colemo; 
Birks On Exodm; Greswell, In Reply to Colenso, 

* TMs is supposing that each male had a son at the age of 75 (see Pritchard, 
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an unusual increase to the Israelites during their sojourn in 
Egypt ; and the above rate of increase may be unusual, but 
would^ not be miraculoujs, in a country where marriages 
would be early and fecundity great \ Moreover, there is no 
reason to assume, as Bishop Colenso has assumed, that none 
but pure Israelites should have been counted in the numbers 
mentioned in Exodus. It is certain that Abraham had a 
retinue of 318 followers, who tended his flocks and could 
be armed against his enemies. It is almost as certain that 
the family of Jacob, when it went down into i^ypt, must 
have been axjcompanied by a corresponding number of shep- 
herds and herdsmen. These would, no doubt, have been 
circumcised, and have been reckoned with the descendants 
of the patriarchs. The ancient Jewish commentators so un- 
derstood the sacred narrative', and, notwithstanding one 
doubtful expression to the contrary, it seems almost impossible 
that we ^ould understand it otherwise. But if so, then we 
have the means of accounting for all the numbers mentioned 
in the Pentateuch ; for, if a special blessing was given to the 
Israelites in Egypt, so that they should be fruitful and 

p. i6). If we suppose each male to have had a sod at 23, not an impossible 
supposition under all the circumstances, then we shall have 9 generations, and 
we must multiply once more by 3, which will produce 1,003,833, half of whom 
might be above 10. This would give 500,000 ; a number very nearly equal to 
that given in Ezodus. 

^ Without any special blessing of fecundity, people in the condition of the 
Israelites in Egypt would probably miiltiply very quickly. Besides the common 
custom of early marriages in warm climates, people in a state of slavery are 
always likely to marry young. The provident habits of a prosperous people 
defer marriage till there Ib a prospect of competent provision ; but the slave is 
always improvident. 

' On Gren. xii. 5, *'The souls which they had gotten in Haran,*' the Tar- 
gum of Onkelos has, '* the souls whom they had made subject to the law in 
Haran." The Targum of Jonathan, ''the souls whom they had made prose- 
lytes in Haran." The Jerusalem Targum, "the souls of the proselytes." 
Kashi even describes Abraham as having made proselytes of the men, and Sarah 
as having proselyted the women. It is plain that these ancient commentators 
looked on the proselyted followers of the patriarchs as thereby made genuine 
Hebrews. My attention was called to this fact by a learned Hebraist, the 
Rev. G. W. Pieritz, M.A., of Oaius College, Cambridge. 
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increase ''abundantly^ and multiply, and wax exceeding 
mighty/' then calculating eight or nine generations^ and num- 
bering the circumcised followers with the genidne Israelites, 
we can easily believe that there may have been at the time 
of the Exodus 600,000 men able to bear arms. 

The disproportion of the firstborn, only 22,000 out of 
2,000,000 of human beings, resulted partly from the fact, 
that polygamy probably existed in Egypt, and that only the 
firstborn of the first wife would be reckoned the firstborn 
(Bishop Ollivant, p. 46) ; and very likely also only the first- 
bom of the pure Israelites, not the firstborn of the circum- 
cised attendants, would have been set aside as special servants 
of the Lord (Pritchard, p. 23 sqq.). 

But the most formidable difficulty is that of the sus- 
tenance of the flocks and herds in the desert How large 
these flocks and herds may have been we cannot telL They 
were not sufficient for foodS or there would have been no 
need of the manna and the quails. Their purpose, there- 
fore, must have been for the daily sacrifice, the feast of the 
Passover, and other sacred solemnities. If all these were 
observed, as they were when the people had possession of 
Palestine, the numbers of the cattle must certainly have 
been very great But when we know that circumcision, the 
very bond of the Covenant, the initiatory rite of Judaism, was 
neglected till the people came to Gilgal (Josh. v. 2 — 6); 
when we know that the Passover itself must have been at 
least imperfect, at a time when there was no wheat from 
which to make unleavened bread ; when it appears that at 
Gilgal again the first true Passover was celebrated after 
the coming out of Egypt (Josh. v. 10 — 12) ; does it not 

^ We have no knowledge of the numbers of the cattle, except firom one ex- 
prescdon, Exod. zii. 38, '* flocks and herds^ even very much cattle.'* It is plain 
enough, however, that they were not sufficient for food, lor, from the first, the 
people feared that they should perish with hunger (Ex. xvi. 3), and when they 
murmured for flesh, after the giving of manna, and when God promised to give 
it to them for a month, Moses aski^ ** Shall the flocks and the herds be ^n 
for them, to suffice them T Num. xi 34. 
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seem , wellnigh certain, that the Mosaic ordinances, as re** 
gards sacrifice and the like, were at least very imperfectly 
observed during the wanderings in the wilderness ? The Law, 
which was made for the people when they should come to 
Canaan, was mercifully relaxed whilst they abode in tents 
in the desert*. But if so, the numbers of the cattle may have 
been by no means enormous, and the food for them not 
impossible to be found even in the wilderness of Mount Sinai*. 
As for the numbers of the Israelites compared with the 
extent of the land of Israel, Bishop Colenso tells us that 
2,500,000 people, at which he reckons the Israelites when 
they took possession of their country, would have filled it 
as fiilly as the inhabitants of Norfolk, Suffolk and Essex fill 
those three counties now ; but the inhabitants of those three 
counties would be in no fear of the beasts of the field pre- 
vaiUng against them ; and so the promise, that the Canaan-^ 
ites, Hivites and Hittites should not be driven out at once, 
lest the land should become desolate and the beasts of the 
field multiply, was altogether unnecessary. (Part I. p. 82.) 
It has been answered, that the senalogy is imperfect. The 
three Eastern counties of England form part of a settled, 
civilized country, with sea on one side of them and a fully 
inhabited land on the other. The Israelites would have 
succeeded, after the desolating effects of a terrible war, to 
a land with moimtains, forest and desert on three sides of it, 
to a devastated country, with ruined cities, and scarce a 
settled habitation of any kind.. The effect of war on any 



^ See also Dr M^Caul, p. 131, note. 

' The Bey. J. L. Porter (in his letters to the AthencBum, Jan. 3, 1863, 
quoted by Dr M^Caul, p. 79) points out that the Israelites would not have re* 
xnained in one fixed position, their flocks and herds, like the flocks of the Moslem 
Bedouins, would have been scattered far and wide over the peninsula ; the camp 
therefore would have been ''a mere nucleus, large, no doubt, but not approach- 
ing to the exaggerated Estimate of Bishop Colenso. Yet, being the head-quar- 
ters of the nation, containing the Tabernacle, the priests, and the chiefs, and 
forming the rallying point for the warriors, it was the only place with which 
the sacred historian was concerned." 
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country is such as to subject it to the encroachments of the 
inferior animals. Even in France, during the French Revo- 
lution, it was difficult to check the depredations of the 
wolves. The desert and the mountains of Lebanon might 
easily have sent forth their snakes and their beasts of prey 
on a people succeeding to the natives of the country, whom 
they had utterly extirpated^. Moreover, it is said that the 
numbers of the present population of Palestine are very nearly 
equal to the numbers of the IsraeUtes when they first settled 
in it*. Yet it is well known to every one how much of the 
land lies now neglected and uncultivated, shewing that such a 
population is insufficient for its thorough subjugation. The 
nomadic habits of the present Arab people may in part ac- 
count for this ; but they cannot be more unfavourable than the 
habits of such a people as the Israelites, for 200 years slaves in 
Ilgypt, for forty years wanderers in the wilderness, and at last 
entering on their possession by a truceless and destructive war'. 
These are the most important of Bishop Colenso's nu- 
merical difficulties ; and they have been shewn to admit of 
at least possible solutions. * If a solution is possible, whether 
it be the true or not, it is at all events sufficient to shew the 

^ ''Let the three favoured counties of England he one year the theatre of 
war, the inhahitants he slam and driven out» and no cultivation of the land, 
what would he their condition the following year! Beyond all douht they 
would he desolate... In this state of things, in a country like Canaan... there 
would he the greatest possihle danger of the wild heasts multiplying against the 
new-comers, and even disputing possession with them. Even in France, with 
its immense population, wolves increased during, the revolutionaiy troubles and 
confusion, from 1793, to such a degree as to cause serious alarm." Dr M^CauI, 
p. 83. 

* '^ The population of the land at the present moment is about two millions, 
or about equal to the number of the Israelites at the Exodus, and I can testify 
that more than three-fourths of the richest and best of the countiy lies com- 
pletely desolate." Letter in the Athenceum of Jan. 3, 1863, by Rev, J. L. 
Porter, quoted by Dr MtJaul, p. 84. 

* The iofluence of climate ought to he taken into account. A hot climate 
is far more favourable to the increase of the lower animals, and also enahles a 
country to support a large population with less difficulty. The fruits of the 
earth are more abundant, the wants of the inhabitants fewer. See Michaelis 
On the Lata of M<ne$, Art. xxvi. 
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diflSculties in the history not to be iso hopeless as that the 
history must at once be pronounced a fable. 

No one can question that the march of a people contain- 
ing 600,000 warriors, and with women and children following 
them, must involve very great difficulties. In the East great 
masses have often been set in motion, and innumerable camp« 
followers are the rule, and not the exception \ Still, in any 
view of the subject, it would be wrong to deny that the 
numbers of the Exodus are inordinately great and propor- 
tionately puzzUng^ But then, when the whole story is pro- 
fessedly miraculous, is it reasonable, in the consideration, to 
keep out of sight miracle altogether ? A special Providence 
was watching over, a special Presence was going up with 
Israel. Quite wisely we may refuse to call in the aid of 
miracle for explanation, when a simpler and more natural 
solution is possible ; but we shall but be consistent, if we 
explain much as merely exceptional though possible, and yet 
add to all the general consideration, that there wafi always 
One at hand to overrule the common powers of nature, 
and, where need might be, to bring in powers that 'are above 
nature. The gift of manna, the shoes not waxing old, the 
water springing from the barren rock, these are recorded 
interferences, which, if we reject, we reject the whole teach- 
ing of the history. We need not seek for farther wonders, 
but we need not disbelieve at once if we cannot wholly 
find our way without them. 

^ We cannot doubt that the accounts of Xerxes' anny are exaggerated ; but 
if we were to take them as true, that army must have reached Thermopylae in 
numbers exceeding two millions and a half of armed men, besides camp-followers 
still more multitudinous. According to Herodotus, the land-forces alone 
amounted to 1,700,000 (vii. 60), and all the followers to 5,283,120. 

' *' It is difficult to conceive the migration of a whole country under such 
circumstances... The great German scholar (Ewald, 11. 23 sqq.) defends the 
correctness of the original numbers. In illustration of the event, a sudden 
retreat is recorded of a whole nomadic people— 400,000 Tartars — under cover 
of a single night, from the confines of Bussia into their native deserts, as late 
as the close of the last century (see BelPs History of Russia, li. App. C.)." 
Stanley, Jewish Churchy p. 122. 
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But, to take the worst case possible: suppose that Bishop 
Colenso has proved his point, suppose the difficulties of the 
Dumbers to be insuperable, the solutions all inadmissible ; 
would such a result oblige us to reject the Pentateuch as 
unhistorical, or even as tminspired ? First of all, let us put 
inspiration altogether out of the question, and look at the 
books of the Pentateuch as we would look on any other book 
handed down from the most remote antiquity, and guarded 
by the people whose fortunes it relates. Does it follow, that, 
because the numbers are exaggerated, therefore the whole 
history is untrue ? It naturally strikes us first of all, that 
a very slight error of transcription, such an error as every 
ancient writii^ was liable to, and from which neither the 
Old nor New Testament were exempt, might have made all 
the difference. The one real difficulty is, that the host 
which went out of Egypt is described as containing 600,000 
men capable of bearing arms. If for 600 we might read 60, 
aU would be clear; every numerical difficulty worth thinking 
of, would vanish at once\ But I must freely confess, this 
solution of the problem is not so simple and satisfactory as 
it sounds at first. The number 600,000 does not stand alone. 
In the first two chapters of Numbers we have all the con- 
stituents of that number. Twice over the number of fighting 
men in each tribe is mentioned, and the second time they 
are arranged in four camps, the camp of Judah, the camp of 
Reuben, the camp of Ephraim, the camp of Dan: the num- 
ber in each camp is given, and in both cases the sum is 
603,550 fighting men above twenty years of age. All the way 
through the history, the numbers, more or less, correspond ; 
and yet it is not the simple recurrence of one figure which 



^ Still in Lecture Y. it will be shewn that very large nambera are more 
probable than small numbers, ^rly thousand would perhaps be as much too 
small as six hundred ^ousand seems too large a number : and, on the whole, 
notwithstanding the admitted difiScultj of the large numbers, it is very ques- 
tlonable whether the difficulties would not be greater on the supposition that 
the numbers were much less. 
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might have suffered equally in every place from error of 
transcription. 

But now, treating the Pentateuch as if it were a mei^ 
human composition, should we be justified in rejecting its 
historical character, if even we were satisfied that all these 
numbers were excessive? 

K Moses was the writer of the Pentateuch, or of the 
greater part of it, it must have been written in the 15th 
century B.C., that is to say, 1000 years before the writings of 
Herodotus, called in profane literature the father of history. 
It must have been written whilst the Israelites were yet 
unsettled; for Canaan was not subdued till after Hoses' 
death. It is most probable that the writings of Moses would 
have been collected, and, as we should say, edited, by some 
follower of his, such as Joshua, the account of his death 
added to it, and the whole carefully put together and guarded. 
Perhaps the very autograph of Moses was laid up in the most 
holy place of the tabernacle, under the custody of the high 
priest. But read the book of Judges, and afterwards the 
first book of Samuel, and see in what an unsettled, half- 
governed, partially-civilized state the Israelites were from 
Joshua to Samuel Whatever there was of miraculous and 
providential government of the people, and however good the 
laws under which they lived, there was evidently no miracu- 
lous raising them at once to a state of high civilization and 
intelligence. The childhood of nations, is like the childhood 
of men ; God sees fit that they should learn by experience, 
and be taught to stand upright by finding what it is to fall. 
He did not remove such lessons from Btts chosen race. Even 
their semi-barbarism was less barbarous than that of most 
peoples ; but they wer$ not wholly exempted fi:om such a 
stage in their history. What may have been done to copy 
out and perpetuate the books of the Law during the three 
centuries from Moses to Samuel, we have no power of 
judging. It is most likely, that Samuel, a wise ruler, and of 
the priestly race (we are saying nothing of inspiration now)^ 
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would have taken all pains to preserve the valued treasure, 
and to hand it down to posterity. Solomon, no doubt, pro- 
vided that either the original document, or an authenti- 
cated copy of it, should be kept in the temple which he built. 
That perfect copies, however, were not greatly multiplied, 
will appear from Hilkiah finding the book of the Law in the 
temple in the reign of king Josiah (2 Kings xxii. 8) ; and 
during the Captivity, which lasted 70 years, there could have 
been no holy place of the temple in which the book could be 
kept. Now, it is notorious, that, if manuscripts become time- 
worn, nothing is so likely to become illegible as numbers, 
and nothing can be so imperfectly restored by the context. 
It is still more obvious, that in transcription numbers suffer 
before anything else. In the time of Samuel, in the time of 
Josiah, at the return from Captivity, at other periods suf- 
ficiently conceivable, when it may have been desired to 
repair the ancient copies, to compare them with the copy in 
the tabernacle or the temple, there may have been much 
difficulty in clearly tracing the numerals throughout. It is 
thought that the Jews never adopted a numerical notation, 
using letters instead of words, in the copies of the Sacred 
Scriptures ; but of this we know nothing. Their modem use 
is no proof of what may have been ancient ; experience may 
have taught them their great -caution now. It is certain that 
in the copies of the Talmud which the Jews came to esteem 
.as equally > sacred with the Bible itself, the use of numeral 
letters was common. But if so, it is most possible that the 
numbers in the manuscripts may have become confused by 
age, that, with great care to restore them, they may have 
been restored most incorrectly, that the scribes, with the best 
intentions, may have made them harmonize where they 
appeared not to tally, and may have naturally preferred the 
larger numbers, where there seemed a question as to which 
was the true. Supposing there to have been no special 
interference from above to prevent all this, it seems to have 
been a probable, nay, the most - probable course of things. 
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But if it were really the truth, would it invalidate the 
general authenticity or fidelity of the history ? If the same 
had happened to the history of Thucydides, should we say 
that in all probability Pericles was a myth? Yet to this 
extent does Bishop Colenso's objection go. Not only does he 
argue against the infallibility, the inspiration, the Divine 
origin of the Pentateuch, but against its being in any degree 
a veritable history, doubting whether there was ever a great 
Exodus from Egypt, or even a lawgiver and historian called 
Moses. I venture to say, that much greater difficulties than 
inaccuracy in numerals would not invalidate the general 
truth of the Persian history of Herodotus, or the Athenian 
History of Thucydides, or the retreat of the 10,000 related 
by Xenophon. Yet, without miraculous intervention, the 
numbers in the writings of Moses were a thousand-fold more 
liable to have become corrupted than those in the writings 
of the great Greek historians. 

Supposing the numbers to be involved in inextricable 
confusion, or, what is a far worse case, supposing that there 
were evident proofs that the numbers had been tampered 
with, there would be nothing whatever to prove that the 
history was generally untrue. Admitting all this, the Pen- 
tateuch would only have suffered what all other ancient 
writings more or less have suffered, and the general veracity 
of it might remain perfectly untouched. Without doubt, the 
book of the Law was more carefully guarded than any other 
book ever has been ; but it is generally believed that it may 
have been put together after the time of Moses ; it may have 
gone through some such changes as happened to the Poems 
of Homer, collected by one, and re-edited by another ; and 
yet its general contents may be thoroughly historical and 
authentic. 

All this is unquestionable, if we say nothing about the 
Divine authority and the inspiration of Moses. Confusion 
or exaggeration of numbers, if such can be proved against it, 
would not justify us in rejecting the general correctness of 
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any ordinary history of the extremely remote antiquity of the 
history of the Exodus. Such exaggeration or confusion can 
easily be accounted for ; and in an uninspired and common 
history would be very probable, perhaps we may say, would 
be even certain to occur. Let us then, at least, require that 
some more convincing arguments be brought against it, be- 
fore we are asked to give up the historical character of the 
Pentateuch, and to believe it all a fable. Bishop Colenso, 
and those who think with him, attribute so little weight to 
the Divine element in these ancient books, that they cannot 
consistently say, If we have not proved the books unhistorical, 
we have, at least, proved them uninspired. The argument of 
the Bishop, if it is worth anything, goes much farther than 
the question of inspiration; it assails the genuineness, au- 
thenticity and general veracity of the writings, and throws 
discredit, not only on the honesty, but even on the exist- 
ence of Moses. 

When, however, we come to speak of inspiration, the 
question assumes a graver aspect. Exaggeration in numbers 
may not disprove the general veracity of a history; but will 
not its discovery demonstrate that the writer was not di- 
vinely inspired, and that his mission could not have been 
of God? I think not. Suppose we take the highest "theory 
of Inspiration possibla Suppose we say, as some have 
said, that "Every book every chapter, every verse, every 
word, every syllable, every letter, was the direct utter- 
ance of the Most High" (Burgon, quoted by Colenso, Pt. i. 
p. 6) ; still, is it possible to add, that in the transmission 
down to us every word, syllable and letter has been infallibly 
and unalterably preserved 1 Probably the very highest theory 
of Inspiration did originally involve the belief, that not only 
was every letter infallibly and miraculously dictated from 
above, but that every letter was infallibly and miraculously 
guarded by a special Providence, so that not one had evei* 
been lost, mutilated, or misplaced. But the results of modem 
Icriticism forbid us to hold such a faith, and we can now easily 
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discover that it was unreasonable. Not only is it impossible 
to discover with absolute certainty the right reading of many 
unimportant words, but the genuineness of some whole para- 
graphs in the Gospels is doubted; and, which is far more ob- 
servable, three of the most distinct, passages (Acts xx. 28, 
1 Tim. iii 16, 1 Joh, v. 7), on the most vital of all Christian 
doctrines, are at the best doubtful in their readings, whilst 
one of them is almost certainly spurious. The first discovery 
of such things naturally alarmed the Chrintian Church: and 
many men, whose wisdom we might be wrong to question, 
would have stifled criticism at once and altogether. Even 
Whitby fiercely assailed Mill for exhibiting so many various 
readings in his Greek Testament. Dr Bentley indeed shewed 
plainly enough that there was no reason for anxiety, and that 
the free ventilation of the question would ultimately issue in 
the more certain establishment of a genuine text\ And 
Bishop Butler, with his usual clearness of vision, observed, 
*' The only question concerning the truth of Christianity is, 
whether it be a real revelation, not whether it be attended 
with every circumstance which we should have looked for; 
and concerning the authority of Scripture, whether it be what 
it claims to be, not whether it be a book of such sort and so 
promulged, as weak men are apt to fancy a book containing 
a divine revelation should. And, therefore, neither obscurity 
nor seeming inaccuracy of style, nor various readings, nor 
early disputes about the authors of particular parts, nor any 
other things of the like kind, though they had been much 
more considerable in degree than they are, could overthrow 
the authority of the Scriptures; unless the Prophets, Apostles, 
or our Lord, had promised that the book containing the 
divine revelation should be secure from those things"." 

Inspiration, according to any of the higher views of it, is 
altogether supernatural, that is to say, miraculous. It is the 
communication of spiritual truth to the mind of a Prophet or 

' ^ Remarks on a late Discouru of Free-thinking h^ Phikleuihenu Li'pdenne* 
Part I. § 32. 

* Analogy, Pt. n. ch. 3. 
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Apostle, such as no natural powei-s of that mind could ev&r 
attain to. If it is not the setting aside the powers of nature 
by powers supernatural, it is the elevating of natural powers 
into a condition supernatural Revelation, therefore^ and in- 
spiration, may be called supernatural and miraculous ; but 
the preservation of sacred writings is Providential, not mira- 
culous. We cannot indeed imagine, that He, who first 
taught the mind of the Prophet to speak of the mysteries 
of God, would allow the records, which the inspired Prophet 
may have committed to writing, to be so disfigured and 
mutilated, as that the religious truths delivered by him 
should be changed into falsehoods. But we have no warrant 
for asserting that such a miraculous guardianship would be 
exercised over the writings, as that no common accidents 
should ever happen to them. We believe, then, that the 
Writers of our sacred books received a Divine teaching, a 
supernatural illumination, a direct and miraculous inspira- 
tion, and that their writings have been preserved to us and 
for our instruction by a special Providence. But if our belief 
in the Divine teaching does not warrant us in denying every 
human element in the minds and in the writings of those 
taught by it ; still less does our acknowledgment of a Pro- 
vidential preservation forbid us to admit the possibility of 
human accidents to the works so Providentially preserved. 
Hence, even if Bishop Colenso's arithmetical objections could 
be proved valid to the utmost, they would not disprove the 
original inspiration of Moses, nor the preservation of his 
writings to us ; but would shew only, that there had not 
been a miraculous protection of them from slight corruptions 
in the text, which in various ways might have affected, most 
probably and most easily, the numbers in the Pentateuch. 

Let me repeat what I have just said. If we take never 
so high a view of Inspiration, still we must distinguish be- 
tween original inspiration and future transmission and pre- 
servation. Both may perhaps be called supernatural, since 
what comes from the Providence of God is above the mere 
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course of nature. The inspiration may fairly be called mira- 
culous, because no elevation of the natural powers of the 
mind could give knowledge of things future and of things 
heavenly; but the preservation would be Providential, not 
miraculous; and unless we have authority for saying that 
there was such a Providence as would prevent the least 
syllable from being disjointed or lost, we have no ground for 
being disquieted if we should find such things as numbers 
even hopelessly wrong. 

Even of the original inspiration of a sacred writer, we 
have no right to demand that there should be more of 
Divine teaching than such as would suffice to make his words 
infallible in things heavenly and spiritual, in the promulga- 
tion or preservation of religious truth. In Scripture and 
prophecy aU other things are but subsidiary to reUgious 
truth. All that concerns history, or science, or things of our 
common knowledge, are but the scaffolding and outworks of 
the mighty temple ; the building itself is the doctrine of the 
faith. But, if this be true at first, it is still truer afterwarda 
The scaffolding at first will need to be firm, that the build- 
ing may rise safely in the midst of it. When once the build- 
ing is reared, the scaffolding may be left to perish, or be 
thrust away. And if it were so in the Scriptures, we should 
have no cause to fear. If the books of the Old Testament 
had suffered from time and decay what all earthly monu- 
ments have suffered, and far more than we have any cause 
to think that the Scriptures have themselves undergone, we 
need not fret about the loss of the shell, so the kernel be 
secure. We have clearly preserved to us the great outline of 
God's early dealings with man and with His own peculiar 
people ; we have the ordinances of the Law as given to 
Moses ; we have that history, which in the New Testament 
is interpreted as a lengthened and increasingly distincter 
shadow of the great coming events of the Grospel and the 
Church ; especially as we trace each step in the road of 
patriarchs and kings and prophets, we find that road strewn 

3 
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full with the gems of Messianic prophecy, shining with an 
unearthly lustre along the darkness of the night of Judaism. 
No arithmetical, no verbal, no scientific difficulty, if such 
could be proved against them to the uttermost, need shake our 
belief in the Divine original or the Providential preservation 
of books, which come to us with all this so deeply engraven 
in them. The disjecti membra poetce could be seen in the- 
lines of Ennius, however displaced and disjointed ; and we 
should surely trace the footsteps of the Almighty in the Law 
and in the Prophets, even if they had come down to us but 
as scattered fragments of truth. But we have no need to 
make any such admissions as these. Notwithstanding all 
that has been said against the veracity of the Mosaic history, 
we may still venture to maintain, that no ancient document, 
though it were a thousand years more modem than Genesis 
and Exodus, could have stood the searching inquiries to which 
they have been so long subjected, and have come out of the 
trial as little shaken as they have been. The trial has been 
indeed fiery. The very numerals have not yet been proved 
to be the hay or the stubble : and the rest is but more ma- 
nifestly silver and gold and precious stones. 



LECTURE III. 

ELOHISM AND JEHOVISM IN GENESIS. 

TN the First Part of his work Bishop Colenso grounds his 
-^ argument against the genuineness of the Books of Moses 
on certain numerical difficulties which have been discovered 
to exist in them. I endeavoured to show in my last lecture 
that these difficulties were unduly magnified^ and admitted 
of satisfactory explanation, but that, whether explained or 
not, they disproved neither the historic truth of the records, 
nor the special inspiration of the writer. In his Second Part, 
• Bishop Colenso has brought philology to the aid of arith- 
metic, and considers himself to^ have demonstrated that 
Moses could not have written, but that Samuel and his 
disciples almost certainly did write, the first four books of 
the Pentateuch and the book of Joshua; the Book of 
Deuteronomy having been probably much later, and very 
likely due to Jeremiah. . 

His argument, which is fax from being new, but which 
is put with considerable ability, and with some novelty in 
the detail, may be exhibited in few words. 

In the Book of Genesis, and other parts of the Penta- 
teuch, there are traces of very different hands; especially it 
is observed that in certain portions of Genesis the name 
of Jehovah does not occur, whilst in other portions it is 
freely, and indeed generally, used. It seems^ then, that there 
must have been at least two writers, one distinguished by 
using the name Elohim, the other by using the name 

3—2 
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Jehovah, from the first. The Mohist, as he is called, appears 
to have written the account of the revelation of the name 
Jehovah as made to Moses in Exodus vi., and to have 
systematically abstained from the use of that name until 
he had thus announced its revelation. But the Jehovist 
constantly and systematically puts the name into the mouths 
of different speakers, even from Eve downwards. If, how- 
ever, the name was first revealed, in this way and at this 
time, to Moses, then the Jehovistic story^ which thus repre- 
sents persons as using it from the beginning, cannot be 
historically true. It is foimd, moreover, that names com- 
pounded with letters of the name Jehovah do not occur, 
or occur but very rarely, before the time of Samuel, 
whereas after the time of Samuel, they are common. This 
seems to point to Samuel as the inventor of the name. 
He probably was the writer of the Elohistic part of Gene- 
sis, of the account of the revelation of the name Jehovah 
to Mose^ and of certain portions of Exodus, Leviticus, 
Numbers and Joshua. All this derives great confirmation, 
amounting, the Bishop thinks almost to a certainty, from 
the fact (as asserted) that David in his earlier Psalms 
makes little or no use of the name Jehovah, whilst in 
his later Psalms he uses that name more freely. We 
have therefore clearly convicted the age of Samuel, a^d 
probably Samuel himself, of having forged the Elohistic 
portions of the Pentateuch. But the Jehovistic writer can- 
not have been much later than the latter part of David's 
reign, and it is most likely that he was a disciple of Samuel's, 
perhaps Nathan, or Gad, or both. To these two writers, or 
sets of writers, are due the two main portions of the first 
four books of Moses and the book of Joshua, the one 
Elohistic, the other Jehovistia There are a few interpola- 
tions later than either. They evidently came from another 
hand, who, it will be found, wrote also the book of Deutero- 
nomy, and who must have lived about the time of Josiah. 
This evidence, it will be observed, may be divided into 
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two principal parts^ the one drawn chiefly from the books of 
the Pentateuch, especially from the book of Genesis ; the 
other drawn from the writings of Samuel, and still more from 
the Book of Psalms. The argument from the Pentateuch 
has been more commonly brought forward before ; the argu- 
ment from the Psalms, though not new, has been much more 
fully elaborated by Bishop Colenso than by former writers, 
and has been put by him in a very telling form. I propose 
to take the argument from the Pentateuch first, and then to 
consider at length the argument from the Psalms. 

The phenomena, as regards the Pentateuch, are chiefly, 
perhaps entirely, confined to the Book of Genesis. The most 
remarkable are these ; — ^The first chapter of Genesis, includ- 
ing ch. ii. 1 — 3, contains the name Elohim frequently, but 
never that of Jehovah. The second chapter, beginning 
ver. 4, which some suppose to be a second account of the 
creation, contains the name Jehovah constantly in connec- 
tion with the name Elohim, " the Lord God." The genea* 
logics given in chapter v. and vi. are purely Elohistic. The 
history of Abraham and Abimelech in chapter xx. is Elohistic, 
except in ver. 18 ; the history of Hagar, chapter xxi., is Elo- 
histic except in ver. 33, which might be omitted without 
aifecting the narrative. Portions of the history of Jacob, as the 
meeting with Esau in chapter xxxii., the account of Jacob at 
Bethel, and of the death of Isaac in chapter xxxv. are Elo- 
histic. The whole of the history of Joseph, except chapter 
xxxix. is Elohistic. Chapter xxxix. however, is markedly 
Jehovistic ; it is the account of Joseph in the house of Poti-^ 
phar, and of the early part of his imprisonment 

There are some critics so keensighted that they profess 
to discover transitions of style in the very midst of a verse, 
and can point out the distinction between Jehovistic and 
Elohistic writers in every portion of the Pentateuch*. But 
the apparent facts are such as I have now pointed out ; the 

^ The differeot theories of the German writers are exhibited in a oompen* 
dious form by Dr M^^Caul {Aids to Faith, p. 191). 
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two most prominent being — ^I. That the histoiy of creation 
in Gen. i. ii 1 — 4 uses the name Elohim simply and solely, 
whilst the second narrative, so to speak, or the history of 
creation in the second chapter, slightly varied from, and 
apparently supplementary to the history in the first chapter, 
uses constantly the name JEHOVAH-Elohim : and II That 
the history of Joseph, with the exception of chapter xxzix., 
has Elohim and never Jehovah. 

I shall be able to show, in the proper place, that this 
remarkable change is not by any means peculiar to the book 
of Genesis, but that it is observable in many other books 
of the Old Testament, that in them the transitions from the 
use of Elohim to that of Jehovah, and back again, are quite 
as remarkable as those in Genesis, and that they cannot 
possibly be accounted for by supposing that the name Jeho- 
vah was unknown to the writer of the Elohistic passages. 
But, at present, I wish to confine our attention to the evidence 
from the Pentateuch itself. Afterwards we can see what 
lessons maybe learned from the Scriptures at large. 

Let us then admit, at least for argument's sake, that no 
single writer would have used the word Elohim in almost 
every other verse in one chapter, and have then in another 
chapter used the name Jehovah as frequently, to designate the 
same Almighty Being. To what does such an admission lead? 
Surely it proves no more than this, viz. either that the author 
wrote different portions of his work at different times of his 
Ufe, and afterwards incorporated them all into one ; or else 
that in the composition of his history he had recourse to 
ancient documents or ancient traditions. Let us consider 
both these hypotheses. 

It seems, if the history of Exodus be true, that the 
Israelites either had never known the name of Jehovah or 
had forgotten it, until it was revealed by Divine teaching to 
Moses. When Moses, under the inspiration of God, under- 
took to teach his people, or to preserve for their instruction, 
the history of their forefathers, it is not very unlikely that he 
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should have first committed to writing a shorter account^ and 
that he should afterwards have expanded and continued it. 
Suppose that, soon after the Exodus, he was moved to write 
the history of creation, of the generations of Noah and Abra- 
ham, of the wanderings of their forefather Jacob, of the 
going down of Joseph, and afterwards of his father and 
brethren, into Egypt. A brief record of this kind would have 
been a very fitting work to be undertaken by the great 
lawgiver, and to be borne about with his people in their 
wanderings through the wilderness. But a fuller history, 
carried down even to the then present date, may have been 
reserved for the last days of their wanderings, when Moses 
himself was allowed to see the Promised Land from the 
summit of Pisgah. The one might be most instructive and 
most comforting, whilst the people were dwelling alone, 
were living we may say by faith, were needing to have their 
faith strengthened by remembering the past "days of the 
Bight Hand of the Most Highest :" the other would not be 
needed, and would not be possible, tiU they were near to their 
rest, and about to enter upon the land of their inheritance. 
Now, if this actually took place, it is equally probable that in 
the earlier history Moses would use the well-known name 
of God, Elohim, and would defer the constant use of Jehovah 
tiU his people had become more thoroughly familiar with it. 
For perhaps 30 years a record of this kind may have been 
in the ears and in the mouths of all the hosts of Israel. The 
children who grew up in the wilderness, and who were 
(except Caleb and Joshua) the only Israelites that ever 
reached Canaan, would have grown up familiarized with this 
first draught of Mosaic history. No wonder, then, when the 
great writer enlarged and interpolated his original manu- 
scripts, no wonder, I say, if he retained the weU-known. 
much read and much treasured original, in the very words in 
which he had penned it 30 or even 40 years before. ''In 
the beginning God created the heaven and the earth ;" "God 
said, Let there be light, and there was light f "God, before 
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whom my &thers Abraham and Isaac did walk^ the Qod 
which fed me all my life long unto this day" (Gen. xlviiL 15) ; 
words like these may have lived and burned in the hearts of 
his people : why should he now alter them ? In the more 
recent portions of his books, the portions interpolated in the 
older parts, and the portions added at the end of them, he 
might well have introduced the more sacred and the now 
long-known name of the Almighty ; but the original passages, 
especially those most cherished and revered, would doubtless 
have been left as they had been written, read, and learned. 

Now this is surely one explanation, simple, possible, and 
probable, of the diflference of style and of the difference of 
language in different parts of the Book of Genesis. It would 
thoroughly explain the exclusive occurrence of Elohim in 
the first account of creation, in the genealogies, in the most 
familiar and most interesting portions of the book, such as 
the history of Hagar, the history of the marriage of Isaac 
and Rebecca, the history of Jacob and Laban, and of the 
meeting of Jacob and Esau, the history of JosepL These 
would have been the most often in the people's mouths, 
would be most prized by them, would least bear revision and 
modification. Portions which had less become as household 
words would admit of change, and all that was added at the 
revision would be most probably worded in the newer form. 

Let us pass to the other hypothesis. If Moses wrote the 
whole Pentateuch, not, as I have supposed possible, at two 
different periods, but at one period, and that near to the end 
of the joumeyings in the wilderness ; then, what could have 
hindered, but that, in relating the more ancient parts of his 
history, he should have used ancient documents ? That what 
may in some sense be called documents did exist, there can 
be little doubt. Whether the Israelites in Egypt could write 
or not, is a matter of little consequence. Written characters 
were very early known in Egypt, and very probably before 
the Exodus the Israelites used written characters \ But, 

^ In arguing with Bishop Colenso we must not assume that there is any 
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whether written or not, we may be sure they possessed tra- 
.ditions of their people, and more or less of their faith. Every 
nation, with any degree of civilization, has had traditionary 
history. Not only scattered fragments — songs, ballads, and 
the like — are often committed to memory ; but in some in- 
stances a most voluminous literature has been handed on 
from father to son, with the strictest fidelity, through cen- 
turies upon centuries^. Probably, then, among the people of 
Israel, during their two hundred years of captivity in Egypt, 
the religious history of their race would have been known 
and cherished and taught to their children. The very sylla- 
bles would have been guarded with care in which they had 
been delivered to them by the lips of Jacob and Joseph. 
Moses only acted with his wonted wisdom, if he took these 
traditions, and embodied them in his history. Of course, I 
am supposing them to have been true. It is not likely that 
the faithful fathers of their race would have handed down to 
them traditions of falsehood. And surely it would have been 
consistent, not only with the wisdom of Moses, but, to say it 
reverently, even with the wisdom of God, to retain, to in- 
dorse, and to perpetuate, these genuine traditions of ancient 
history and of God's guidance of the people of His choice. 
We may remember that our Lord Himself did the like in 
His teaching of His disciples. Where He found old truths. 
He did not supersede them by new truths. Even traditions 
of human origin He respected, when they were innocent. 
The wine in His own most sacred ordinance He borrowed 
from the traditional customs, not the Divine appointments, 

truth in the Book of Exodus. Those who admit that that book is historical, 
will find abundant evidence in it that the Israelites were at that period ac- 
quainted with the art of writing. See Ezod. xxii. 7 ; zxxii. 15, 16. 

1 << According to Wolf, prose composition is a safe sign of a written litera- 
ture. It is not so in India. The whole of the Br&hmana literature, how- 
ever incredibly it may seem, shows not a single vestige of the art of writing. 
Nay, more than this, even during the Sutra period all the evidence we can get 
would lead us to suppose, that even then, though the art of writing began to 

« 

be known, the whole literature of India was preserved by oral tradition." Max 
Mtiller, HUt, of Samhrit Literature, pp. 500, 501. 
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in the celebration of the Passover. The water of baptism 
was adopted from the baptism of proselytes, a rite no 
where commanded in the Old Testament The Lord's 
Prayer itself is made up of petitions selected from the Jewish 
liturgies^ there being but one single portion of it of which 
no ancient prototype can be discovered. 

Now this hypothesis, again, would fully account for the 
difference between the Elohistio and Jehovistic portions of 

« 

Genesis. The ancient records, whether written or oral, would 
pretty certainly have been Elohistic ; for otherwise the peo- 
ple could not have been ignorant or forgetful of the great 
name of their Creator. The portions written and mingled 
in with the traditional portions by Moses would, on the other 
hand, be most probably Jehovistic ; Moses himself being, as 
it has been called, the great Jehovist writer*. Here and 
there perhaps he would introduce the sacred name, even 
where the original document or tradition had it not, but 
often he would be likely to retain the original form of speech 
in the traditionary parts, and to introduce the new form, 
when himself the writer. The whole is entirely consistent 
with the strictest historical veracity, and, moreover, with the 
highest Divine guidance and inspiration. 

There remains, I think, but one single difficulty, of which 
Bishop Colenso has made the most, and which he pronounces 
as proof that the narrative is untrue. It is this; not only in 
the narrative from the second chapter of Genesis downwards, 
but in the speeches, from the speech of Eve (Gen. iv. 1) till 
the mission of Moses himself, we find from time to time the 
name Jehovah introduced. Eve therefore, and many after 
her, must have known this name. But in the sixth of 
Exodus, w. 2, 3, the Almighty says to Moses, " I am Jeho- 

^ No doubt, it is often thought, that there were Jehovistic as well as Elo- 
histic documents, and that Moses used sometimes the one, ^d sometimes 
the other. The reasons, which I have given in the text incline me to think 
it more probable that, if the documentary theory be true, the documents were 
Elohistic, Moses himself being the Jehovist, and perhaps even inserting the 
name Jehovah in some of the Elohistic passages. 
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VAH ; and I appeared unto Abraham, unto Isaac and unto 
Jacob by the name of El-Shaddai, but by my name Jehovah 
was I not known unto them/* Hence, says Bishop Colenso, 
when we find the name Jehovah used by Eve, by Abraham, 
by God Himself, when speaking to Abraham, it is plain that 
there can be no historical veracity in the book of Genesis. 

Without question there is what looks like an inconsis- 
tency here ; but, even if there were no way of clearing it up, 
we may well demur to the principle of rejecting the veracity 
of a very ancient record, because we cannot at once explain 
every apparent difficulty. There is, however, more than one 
possible solution of the difficulty ; either of which would be 
far more probable than that the whole history should be the 
forgery of a later age. 

1. In the first place, is it quite certain that the recorded 
words of the Most High are to be pressed to their strictest 
and most exclusive significance ? May it not be, that the 
name Jehovah was an ancient and primitive <name of God, 
by which He was known more or less to Adam and after- 
wards to the Patriarchs, but that it had not been the ordi- 
nary description by which He was spoken of, that it had 
never carried to their minds the same deep significance, 
which it bore afterwards to the covenant people of Israel, 
and that it was not held in that deep reverence and awe 
with which the later Jews regarded it? In the name JElohim, 
or M-Shaddai, we see the great Creator and Ruler of the 
physical universe. So God was known to Adam and Noah, 
to Abraham, Isaac and Jacob. In the name Jehovah there 
is a deeper and fuller revelation of His attributes, a revela- 
tion specially of His eternal, self-existent Being ; but more- 
over by that name He was afterwards known as the covenant 
God of Israel. And so, according to the full significance of 
this peculiar designation, God made Himself known to Moses, 
as He never had been known to his forefathers. And farther, 
it is probable that perhaps even before the going down into 
Egypt that name had been wellnigh forgotten. This theory 
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would explain all the phenomena in the book of Genesis ; 
and surely it is not wholly inconsistent even with the re- 
markable words in which the name was revealed to Moses 
as recorded in Exodus. 

2. But, in the second place, let us remember, that, when 
Moses relates the conversations of our first parents and of 
the patriarchs after them, it is not to be imagined that he 
gives us the very" words they spoke. We have no autho- 
rity for saying that Hebrew was the language of Paradise. 
In all probability it was not. Hence, when Eve is recorded 
to have said TNSV HK B^^N ^H^ip, " I have gotten a man of 
Jehovah," we must read the passage as a Hebrew transla- 
tion of what she really said And if so, then the name 
Jehovah introduced into the speech by the sacred historian, 
is only intended as the rendering of the ancient name of the 
Almighty by that name, which, when the historian recorded 
it, had become the most familiar or most revered name 
among his fellow-countrymen. The same is probably true 
^ven of Abraham ; for, though it appeal's that Jacob spoke 
Hebrew, it is pretty certain that in his native land Abraham 
had spoken, not Hebrew, but the Aramaean dialect, which we 
find to have been afterwards spoken by his kindred in his 
birthplace\ 

That which confirms the probability of this solution is 
what has caused a difficulty of another kind, viz. that other 
proper names appear to have been translated. Thus, in the 
very speech just cited of Eve, she is said to have called her 
first-bom Cain, in reference to her speech at his birth, the 
first word of which was ^H^ip Caniihi, "I have gotten;" 
Cain signifying therefore " the obtained (or the granted) of- 
the Lord." But if she did not speak Hebrew, the real 



1 Gen. xxxi. 47 : " Laban called it Jegar-Sahf dutha ; but Jacob called it 
Galeed;" that is to say, Jacob spoke Hebrew, the language of Canaan, but 
Laban, a descendant of Abraham's brother, Nahor, who had continued to 
dwell in the old home of the family when Abraham had migrated westward, 
still spoke the ancient Chaldee of Mesopotamia. 
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name of her son was probably something to us unknown, to 
which the Hebrew word Cain corresponded. And this trans- 
lation of names is by no means so extraordinary, or excep- 
tional, as it sounds. It is not unlikely that Daniel's Chaldean 
name of Belteshazzar, meaning probably the Prince or Chief 
of Bel, was intended to correspond with his Hebrew name 
Daniel, the Judge of Ood. We find in the New Testament, 
that Thomas was called Didymus, the one being Hebrew, the 
other Greek, and both meaning a twin ; Peter is called also 
Cephas, both meaning a rock ; so Tabitha, the Syriac for a 
gazelle, is translated into the Greek by Dorcas. I am told 
that to this day some of the Irish peasants will translate 
their English simames into the corresponding names in 
Irish. We are all familiar with the custom which prevailed 
at the revival of letters, when the names of eminent men 
were translated into Greek or Latin, by which translations 
they are now almost exclusively known to us. Thus Gerard 
and Schwartzerd sound strange to us ; but we feel at home 
immediately with Erasmus and Melancthon. 

Now- these explanations are surely possible solutions of 
the diflSculty which Bishop Colenso declares to be insu- 
perable. I firmly believe that one of these solutions is 
indeed the true. 

Before leaving the Pentateuch itself, let us observe, that 
the very form of the name Jehovah is a witness to its 
antiquity. It is almost universally admitted, that its signi- 
fication is " the Existent," — " He that is," or something near 
akin to that\ As the Almighty revealed Himself to Moses 
by the name, "I AM," n^HX;. so afterwards, by a name 

^ The true pronunciation of the name is, of course, lost. Theodoret says 
that the Samaritans pronodnced it 'Iaj8^, the Jews 'Ai'd. Qwest, xv. atd Exod. 
yi. If Theodoret had not been a good Hebrew scholar, it would have been 
natural to suppose that he here confounded two words, yiz. nin^ Jbhovah 
and n^HK I am. The sound of the former would not be very far from'Ia/3c, if it 
were the 3 sing, present, and the sound of the latter not ?ery far from 'AtVL 
The pronunciation 'law as given by Diodorus Siculus (i. 94), and others like it, 
as, laoi> (Clem. Alex. Stromat. v. p. 666), and 'levcii (Euseb. from Porphyry, Prcsp, 
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derived from the same root, viz. H^n\ Jehovah. Many 
believe the word to be but the third person 43ingular of 
the same verb and tense, of which n\1i< " I AM," is the first 
person singular. This is the opinion of Gesenius and of 
most modem Hebraists. But, what is to my present purpose 
is this, that it undoubtedly comes from a very ancient root. 
The root in use throughout the Scriptures is TVT\ kayah, not 
nin havah. There are but few traces only of the earlier root 
niri; whereas in the cognate Aramaic dialects, in Chal- 
dee and Syriac, niH is the normal form. Now this is a 
proof of the antiquity of the word. It is impossible to 
believe that it came in later than Moses. Moses himself, 
when he fed the flock of Jethro, may have become familiar 
with some other Semitic dialect besides the Hebrew, or in 
his very early days the ancient form of the verb " to 6e " 
may not yet have died out, and so T\)!V Jehovah may have 
been still a living word. But, if it were not so, then we have 
no choice but to go back to the times, when Abraham dwelt 
in XJr of the Chaldees, where, no doubt, he spoke that 
ancient Aramaic dialect to which this sacred Name most 
naturally belongs. At all events, there is no period between 
Moses and Samuel, in which such a coinage by a forger 
would have been possible. The Israelites in Canaan spoke 



JSv. I. 9) were probably pronimciationB of the conlaracted form Jah, or Jahu, 
which occurs in compounds of this name. 

No doubt some of the German rationalists have conjectured that Moses 
borrowed the name from that of an Egyptian God called lao, which he endea- 
▼oured to express in Hebrew letters. Even this, however, would carry us 
back to Moses, and would not be possible of Samuel. But lao H^ri^ would be 
an impossible form for the full Hebrew word. There can be -no reasonable 
doubt that the word is in some way connected with the verb havcih, to be. 
The connection then of Exod. vi. 2, 5, with what went before, is apparent and 
simple. The Almighty first called Himself to Moses I ah. So He spoke of Him- 
self in the ist person singrular. But it is more correct for human beings to speak 
of Him ii& the third person, or by using a participial or verbal noun. Hence, 
though the name^ by which He was pleased to ctdl Himself was I am, yet that 
by which He would have His people call Him is Hn is, or the Existing, This 
would be the case, if we consider the sacred name to be the 3rd pen. sing, 
pneent, or to be an unusual form of a participial adjective. 
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Hebrew, not Chaldee, and the use of TfW as the 3rd pers. 
sing, of the verb to be, must have been Hebrew of such 
remote antiquity as to antedate all that has from any source 
come down to us. 

The next argument which Bishop Colenso has adopted 
(I need hardly say that it is not a new one) is, that proper 
names compounded with the letters of the name Jehovah 
do not occur, or at all events but rarely, before the times of 
Samuel and David. That they should have been rare before 
the days of Moses, perhaps unknown till then, is but what 
we might expect. Jpchebed, the name of Moses' mother, is 
almost the only name of a person, Moriah, which is of 
doubtful etymology, the only name of a place, formed upon 
this principle before the Exodus. But the name of Joshua 
is, I believe, universally acknowledged to have been com- 
pounded of Jah and Hoseah. Now Joshua was contem- 
porary with Moses. No doubt Bishop Colenso is certain that 
the change of Hosea into Joshua must have been one of 
the inventions of Samuel, and had no place in the original 
history. But that their great hero, the great conqueror 
of their enemies, should be known to the Jews by one name, 
till Samuel forged another for him, and that then from the 
time of the forgery for ever after he should be known 
only by the forged name, seems really inconceivable ; and 
unless Samuel invented it, that name is a testimony to at 
least the Mosaic date of this most sacred title of the 
Almighty. 

The books of Judges and Ruth contain the only extant 
history of the Israelites from Joshua to Samuel. It is urged 
that in them very few compounds of Jehovah are named \ 



^ There are but four names, Joaeh, Jotham, Mioah » Micniah, and Jona* 
than, 80 compounded in the book of Judges. Bp. Colenso argues against the 
Jeho^istio origin of the first three, and though he admits that Jonathan is un* 
doubtedlj so formed, he argues that the portion of the Book of Judges, in 
which the name Jonathan occurs, viz. from xvii—- xxi., was probably of later 
date than the rest of the book. Part IL pp. 331, 331. 
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But let us observe that Bishop Colenso*s aigument concerning 
the earlier books, the Pentateuch and Joshua, is that they 
contain no compounds of Jehovah, but that they do contain 
many of El or Mohim. Now this argument does not hold 
good of Judges and RutL The proper names of men in both 
these books are very few ; there is really but one in the book 
of Judges, and but one in the book of Ruth, compounded 
with Elohim ; the fact' being, therefore, not that compounds 
of Jehovah only, but that compounds with any name of 
Qod whatever, were ahnost unused at that time^ The age 
from Joshua to Samuel was an unsettled, turbulent, half- 
civilized, not very religious age. Even in the days of Eli, a 
pious priest and judge, we find that " the word of the Lord 
was precious" or ''scarce^ (1 Sam. iil 3) among them. The 
very fact, that the custom of men calling their sons after the 
Qod of their &thers had almost ceased, may have been one 
result of this state of society. At all events, the argument 
is worthless as regards the antiquity of the name Jehovah. 
If, as a rule, no name of God occurs in the names of men 
from the book of Joshua to the book of Samuel, we cannot 
conclude that one Particular name was then unknown to 
them. In the pious time of the patriarchs, men are often 
called by the name of Him, whom they knew with an im- 
perfect knowledge ; in the more enlightened age of Samuel, 
David, and the Prophets which came after them, there grew 
the custom of dedicating children to the same Supreme 
Being under that special name by which He would be wor-. 
shipped among His own peculiar people : but in the interval, 
in an age of less piety, perhaps even of less religious know- 
ledge than either of them, it seems as if secular rather than 



1 The names compounded with Elohim are Othniel, Judg. i 13, and Elim- 
eleeh, Buth i. 2. Penuel, Jud. viii. 8, is the name, not of a man, but of a 
place, and is the old name given to it by Jacob, Gren. zxxii. 31. Of course, 
such names as Israel and the like, which are mentioned in Buth and Judges, 
not being names of contemporaries, but of ancient histoiy, do not affect the 
question at all. 
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religious meanings had prevailed. Is there anything strange 
in this, or different from the experience of other times and 
other peoples ? Can we not remember in our own history 
that a period of great religious excitement brought into use 
names drawn chiefly from the Old Testament, or containing a 
distinct religious significance? Some future archaeologist 
may perhaps discover that the people of England were igno- 
rant of the writings of Obadiah, Amos, and Ezekiel, until the 
middle of the sixteenth century after Christ The feeUngs of 
that period were favourable to such usage : the feelings of 
our own age are generally imfavourable to it. Is it impos- 
sible or improbable that some such changes of sentiment, or 
even of fashion, may have occurred among the Israelites? 
It is acknowledged that the custom, which came in from 
reverence, afterwards went out from superstition ; why, then^ 
must it have come in at the very first moment that it was 
possible ? Was it impossible that the Israelites should have 
known the name of Jehovah without at once habitually 
calling their children after it ? Surely common sense must 
teach us that such a position is untenable. 

But Bishop Colenso's last and crowning argument is drawn 
from the book of Fsahns. He discovers, as others have done 
before him, that some Psalms contain the name of Elohim 
frequently, of Jehovah rarely, that others have more often, 
the name Jehovah; whilst some are simply Elohistic, some 
simply Jehovistic. He observes, that the most recent, the 
post-Davidic Psalms, are generally Jehovistic, either exclu- 
sively or extensively ; he concludes that Elohism is a mark 
of antiquity, Jehovism a mark of novelty. He divides the 
Davidic Psalms, accordingly, determines that the more Elo- 
histic were written in David's youth, the more Jehovistic 
in his later life, and he concludes, that this phenomenon fully 
confirms his former inference, viz. that the name Jehovah 
was a recent invention in the time of David, that when David 
wrote his earlier Psalms he had not become familiar with it, 
but that before the composition of his later Psalms, Samuel 

4 
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had fully imbued him with the knowledge of the history 
(or rather figment) of the Exodus, and with a regard for the 
newly-«coined name of the Most Highest. 

I must defer until my next lecture an examination of this 
arguihent. Before I conclude this lecture, however, I will 
ask you to observe, that this phenomenon, on which so much 
has been built, is not confined to Genesis or to the Psalms, 
but occurs in many other books of the Old Testament, just as 
markedly, and in some even more markedly, and that in 
them it cannot receive the same explanation. 

For instance, the book of Proverbs is simply Jehovistic, 
the name Qod (Elohim) occurring only six times, the name 
Jehovah 59. On the other hand, the book of Ecclesiastes 
is exclusively Elohistic, the name Jehovah never being 
mentioned there. In the books of Ezra and Nehemiab, 
Elohim is far more frequent than Jehovah. In Ezra, Jeho- 
vah occurs 37 times, Elohim 97 ; in Nehemiah, Jehovah 
17 times, Elohim 74 times ; yet these two latter books must 
have been coeval with some of those later Psalms, which, as 
we are so earnestly reminded, are almost purely Jehovistic, 
and with the equally Jehovistic prophecies of Haggai, Zecha- 
riah, and Malachi. In the book of Esther and the Song of 
Songs, neither Elohim nor Jehovah occur at all. In the 
book of Job, the name Jehovah occurs 17 times in the first 
two chapters, but only once from the iid to the xxxviiith 
chapter, viz. in chapter xii; in the xxxviiith and xlth once 
each, and in the xUid 8 timea Or perhaps it will give a 
clearer view of the subject if I say, that in the book of Job 
it occurs constantly in the history, but only twice in the 
dialogue. In the book of Daniel, the name Jehovah occurs 
only in one chapter, viz. the ixth, but in that it occurs 6 times, 
and in the other chapters, though the word Jehovah never 
occurs, yet we find, by the mention of Ananiah, Azariah, &c., 
that the names of men were then commonly compounded 
with this name of Qod ; so that no disuse of that name could 
then have come in among the people. 
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It is diflScult to discern a law by which all this can be 
accounted for. It is very probable, that, where the Almighty 
is spoken of chiefly as the God of nature, the Ruler of the 
material universe. He may be more frequently called by the 
name Elohim, whilst at other times the peculiarly revealed 
name Jehovah would be used. Hence, the dialogues be- 
tween Job and his Arab friends, and so possibly the history of 
Daniel at the court of the kings of Babylon and Persia, and 
the acbounts in Ezra and Nehemiah of the intercourse of the 
Isra^Utes with theii- enemies, may have been chiefly Elohi^ic. 
But neither this hypothesis, nor any considerations of time, 
will fully explain all the facts which I have just mentioned 
to you. And if so, then we may fairly question whether the 
phenomena in the Psalms, even if they were what Bishop 
Colenso believes them to be, could be pressed into the 
argument against the Mosaic origin of the Pentateuch. 

^ Bp. Colenso supposes that Ecclesiastes and Daniel were written in the 
Maccabean age, and that by that time the superstitious reverence for the name 
Jehovah had set in to such an extent as to exclude it from common use. In 
support of this theory he refers to the book of Enoch, composed (according to 
Abp. Lawrence) about 30 B.O., in which we find the names JJriel, Raphael, 
BagueZ, Micha^Z, Sarakie^, Gabriel, and a multitude of other names, compoxmded 
with El, but not one with Jehovah, (p. 317). There is, however, the clearest 
evidence that this cannot be the true explanation. I have already observed, 
that in Daniel there occur proper names compounded with Jehovah, shewing 
that this custom prevailed when the book of Daniel was written. It continued 
to prevail at least at the time of our Saviour, for we meet with many such 
compounds in the Grospel History, Zechariah, Ananiah, John, &c. In the 
books of the Apocrypha, Ei^pios is quite as common as Oeds, Ei^peos being the 
Greek corresponding to the Hebrew Jehovah. Philo uses it constantly ; and in 
the earlier Targums, not only is there no abstinence from the use of this sacred 
name, but, where the Hebrew original has Elohim, the Chaldee paraphrast 
generally substitutes Jah, or Memra de Jah, i.e. Jehovah, or the Word of 
Jehovah. The superstitious exclusion therefore must have been of later date. 
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LECTURE IV. 

ELOHISM AND JEHOYISM IN THE PSALMS. 

BISHOP COLENSO observes that in some of the Psahns 
Elohim only is used, in others Jehoyah only ; that in 
others again, the one preponderates over the other, and this 
in different proportions. He notices also that in some of 
those assigned to David's early life, viz. Psalms 52, 54, 56, 
57, 59, 63, Elohim preponderates very remarkably. 

The Psalms are divided into five Books. The first Book 
is ascribed entirely to David, with the exception of Psalms 1, 
2 and 10, whose authors are not mentioned, but which are 
with little doubt of Davidic origin. In the second Book 18 
out of 31 are ascribed to David. In Book ill. only one, the 
86th, is ascribed to David, the rest being chiefly Psalms of 
Asaph. In Book iv. only two (101 and 102) are David's. 
In Book v. 16 are said to be David's, 28 having the appear- 
ance of being of very much later date. 

Now of these five Books, Bishop Colenso calculates that 

Book I. contains Jehovah 4 times to Elohim 1^ 

Book II : !«• 6 times. 

"Rnolr TTT / Psahns of Asaph 1** 4 

^^^ ^^^- \ Other Psalms ... 3 2 

BooklV 4 1 

Book V 7 1 

Having made this calculation, he comes to the con- 
clusion, that Elohism in the Psalms is a mark of antiquity, 
Jehovism a mark of novelty. He notices again, that after 
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the account in Exodus vi. of the revelation of the name 
Jehovah to Moses^ all the writers of the historical books in- 
variably use that name far more frequently than the name 
Elohim. He infers, then, that the older, i.e, the Elohistic 
Psalms, must have been written before any of the historical 
books, except the Elohistic portions of Genesis ; i. e. before 
Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, Deuteronomy, Joshua, Judges, 
Ruth, 1 and 2 Samuel, 1 and 2 Kings. The argument is 
briefly this: In the historical books Jehovah largely pre- 
ponderates ; in the earlier Psalms, Elohim largely •preponde- 
rates ; Elohism is clearly a mark of antiquity ; therefore the 
earlier Psalms were written before the historical books, even 
before the Jehovistic portions of Genesis, and certainly before 
all the other four books of the Pentateuch. 

Now, we may admit that if these premises be true, and 
if they be all, the conclusion is difficult to avoid. But let us 
notice, that the Bishop derives almost all his arguments 
from Books II. and V. of the Psalms, Book ii. containing 
Psalms 42 to 72, i. e, thirty-one Psalms, Book v. containing 
Psalms 107 to 150, i. e, forty-four Psalms. He observes that 
•Book IL contains several Psalms of David, and many of them 
assigned by their titles to his earlier life, and that in this 
book Elohim occurs six times for Jehovah once ; whereas in 
the fifth Book there is a large number of comparatively re- 
cent Psalms, and that here Jehovah occurs seven times for 
Elohim once. The third Book, indeed, he examines also, 
and, having determined that Asaph was a contemporary of 
David, observes that in that portion of the Book ascribed to 
Asaph, Elohism extensively prevails. These are the real 
grounds of his argument; they are exhibited with all his 
arithmetical cogency. 

I must, however, most emphatically protest against this 
being taken as the whole of the case. The real state of the evi- 
dence may be exhibited as follows. We have the Psalms collect- 
ed in five Books, and ascribed by their titles to various authors^ 
by far the larger number of them to Davii What was the 
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origin of their division into books^ or on what principle they 
were arranged, we are in hopeless ignorance. We do not 
know whether the titles are very ancient and of high autho- 
rity, or, like the subscriptions of the Epistles in the New 
Testament, comparatively modem and of no authority. They 
are, however, without question not to be disregarded, espe- 
cially where internal evidence supports their testimony. But 
this is very observable, viz. that the style is extremely dif- 
ferent in different Psalms. Any one with but a veiy imper- 
fect knowledge of Hebrew can see that they were either 
written by different authors, or by the same author at very 
different periods of his life. Some of the Psalms are remark- 
able for their great appearance of antiquity. Their style 
is eminently elliptical, rugged, obscure; their grammatical 
forms are archaic ; grammatical accuracy is frequently dis- 
regarded, the structure of the sentences is constantly inar- 
tificial and rude, the transitions of thought sudden, abrupt, 
difficult to follow. On the other hand, some Psalms are of a 
widely different character. The structure of their sentences 
is plain, the grammatical forms are accurate, their style is 
simple, flowing and easy. No two books in the Old Testa- 
ment exhibit a more marked contrast than the one set of 
Psalms to the other. It requires no profound knowledge of 
the language, no special tact, no critical acumen, to discover 
this. The mere tyro in Hebrew cannot but be conscious of 
it, from the greater trouble given him in the one case than 
in the other. This is one fact. Another is, that almost without 
exception the more obscure, rugged, difficult, archaic Psalms 
are ascribed to 'David. The simplest and easiest are mostly 
those in the fifth Book, which are generally acknowledged to 
be modem. In the fifth Book, however, this is to be noticed. 
Any one who takes it up, and begins to read from the 107th 
Psalm onwards, especially if he has been reading some of the 
earlier Psalms before, will feel at once that he is swimming 
in smooth waters ; difficulties are trifling, all is polished and 
simple, some are a little more obscure than others, but on 
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the whole the difiSculties are few. But at about the 138th 
Psahn he will find himself in a different atmosphere. The 
air grows thicker, the waters are more troubled. Why this 
change? Evidently because from 138 to 145 the Psalms 
are David's ; the superscription tells him so ; but he has felt 
it at once without looking at the titles at all ThiB is the 
general state of the case. As a rule, and there are but few 
exceptions, the Davidic Psalms bear all the marks of greater 
antiquity. Some few Psalms, which are not distinctly as- 
signed to David, but which are pretty surely contemporary 
with him, have similar marks. The rest are for the most 
part evidently of later date. It is true, that the Davidic 
Psalms themselves are capable of being distinguished among 
themselves, some are more ancient in their appearance than 
others, and in general it may be said that those arranged at 
the beginning of the first book have a more archaic aspect 
and flavour than any others whatsoever. I would refer espe- 
cially to Psalms 7, 9, 10, 12, 16, 17. If these are contrasted 
with such as 74, 78, 82, Psalms of Asaph in Book ill., or with 
the non-Davidic Psalms of Book v., the difference will be felt 
by every one who has the most supierficial knowledge of the 
original. 

These, I say, are facts. Can we account for them ? It is 
easy to account for the Psalms of David being more obscure 
and apparently more ancient than the other Psalms. But 
why are David's not all alike ? Two reasons may be given ; 
one doubtful, the other not doubtful but certain. 

It has been thought by some that David did not write 
all the Psalms of David, but that he collected the most 
impcotant of those which had been penned by prophets or 
psalmists before him, and adopted them for use as the songs 
of the sanctuary. If it were so, we see at once that the 
pre-Davidic Psalms would probably bear more of the marks 
of antiquity than the Psalms of David himself. This, how- 
ever, is but a theory. It has been held by many learned 
men, and is not impossible. It must go only for what it 
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is worth'. But David's own history furnishes us with a 
second explanation of the phenomenon, which is not so 
questionable. It is pretty certain that he wrote his Psalms 
at very different periods of his life. That life was singularly 
varied in its course. We find him first the shepherd-boy 
tending the flocks of his father Jesse, meditating, as it seems, 
on the great works of God, as he saw them on the mountains 
and in the wUdemess, with his soul fixed by fiedth on Him 
whose Providence seemed around and over him. He is then 
the youthful warrior, fighting the champion of the Philistines, 
or in the camp of Saul soothing the troubled spirit with his 
matchless minstrelsy. Next, he is the homeless wanderer, 
the outlawed chief with his few faithful followers, hiding in 
caves or among his natural enemies, from the king whom he 
had unwittingly offended. Then he himself succeeds to the 
crown ; but for a time has to maintain an uncertain struggle 
with his foes, at home and abroad. .Lastly, he has extended 
his dominion, not only over his own countrymen, but over 
the many tribes which had bordered on and molested them; 
he assumes a state approaching that of other Eastern po- 
tentates, cultivates the arts of life, and advances greatly 
the wealth and civilization of his people. Is it likely that 
there would be no difference in the style and language of 
the young shepherd, and in that of the aged and magnifi- 
cent monarch ? Sixty years had probably made a change, 
not in him only, but in the whole character of his nation, 
and in that which so much marks national character, viz. 
national language. 

I am unwilling not to notice, whilst on this subject, a 
fact which might have seemed to tell for Bishop Colenso's 
theory, though he has not, I think, referred to it, but which 
I am convinced is a very real argument in the opposite 

^ Of oounewe must bear in mind all the while that the ascription of par- 
ticular PsalmB to David in the title of thoee Psalms is generally held not to be 
authoritative. It depends either on tradition or on the collector's view of the 
internal evidence. 
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direction. It is this. The language of some of the D^kvidic 
Psabns is often more obscure^ and has a more primitive 
and rude appearance, than much of the language even of the 
Pentateuch. We shall have to observe hereafter, that there 
are archaic forms in the Pentateuch which occur no where 
else: but in the general ruggedness and rudeness of the 
style, the more ancient Psalms are far more remarkable 
than most portions of the Pentateuch. Does the result prove 
the greater antiquity of the Psalms ? I think most clearly 
not. Let us first observe that poetry is generally more 
obscure than prose. The songs which occur in the Penta- 
teuch, and the song of Deborah in the Book of Judges, 
are far more obscure than the historical parts of those books. 
Or, to take an example from our own tongue, an uneducated 
Englishman cannot read Chaucer's poetry without much 
trouble; but the sermons which Chaucer puts into the 
mouth of " The Persone," and which are of course in prose, 
might, as far as language is concerned, be preached with but 
little alteration in a village church next Sunday. But 
again, Moses was, under Ood, the great civilizer of his people. 
He was in all human learning a most accomplished, highly 
gifted man. In his hands no doubt the Hebrew language 
made a great stride, as did the English language under the 
magic spell of Shakespeare. But from his time to Samuel 
civilization had retrograded. Even Joshua must have taught 
the arts of war rather than those of peace. After Joshua 
came all but anarchy ; and the age of the Judges was far 
ruder, rougher, more unlettered and untaught, thim any age 
from Abraham to Christ. When civilization stagnates, lan- 
guage stagnates; when civilization retrogrades, language 
falls back upon barbarism. It is like enough then, it could 
hardly be otherwise, that David, a lad bred in the fields of 
Bethlehem, should have uttered his inspired poetiy in tones 
less polished than those of the great Lawgiver who had 
been growing up in the palace of the Pharaohs. But the 
shepherd lad grew up, as his people were gaining ground 
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tinder the wise guidance of the saintly SamueL The shep- 
herd lad grew up to be a wise and powerful princa The 
court of David was little like the sheepfold of Jesse. His 
first hymns may have been written half a century earlier 
than his last ; and it almost must have been that the song of 
the shepherd should be ruder than the poems of the king. 

Now all this is surely a simple and obvious explanation 

of the marked phenomena of the Psalter. But then, let us 

inquire here, Do those Psalms which bear these unequivocal 

marks of antiquity use only or chiefly the name Elohim, 

whilst the later Psalms use only or chiefly Jehovah? I 

answer most distinctly, No ! On the contrary, I assert, and 

am prepared to prove, that, judging by their language and 

style, the most ancient Psalms are at least as often Jehovistic 

as Elohistic, and that the purely Elohistic Psalms have in no 

single instance the peculiar marks of antiquity, on which 

I have been laying this stresa K it had been otherwise, we 

need not have been puzzled. Bishop Colenso's case would 

not have been proved by it. What more likely, than, that 

the Shepherd, who dwelt so fondly on the works of nature, 

and looked so reverently, and yet so lovingly, up to nature's 

God, what more likely, than that he should have adopted 

chiefly that title which belongs to God as the Maker, 

Preserver, Governor of all things ? The name Elohim seems 

specially to suit the thoughts of creation, of nature, of the 

outward, universe. Or again, when David was a fugitive 

among the heathen Philistines, what more natural than that 

he should have sung and written of that God, who was not 

wholly unknown even to them, and should have abstained 

from bringing forward that sacred name by which God was 

to be worshipped by His own peculiar and covenant people? 

Afterwards, when David became the earthly head of the 

Theocratic polity, he would more naturally choose to speak 

of the true King of Israel under the name by which H^ 

had willed to be specially known to the Israelites. But the 

facts do not bear out this view. Some of the earlier Psalms, 
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if we judge by the very uncertain criterion of the titles, 
axe Elohistic, no doubt ; and the later Psalms are very fre- 
quently Jehovistic. But this is only half the truth. It is 
moreover true, and much more conspicuously, that, from 
their style, contents, or title, from internal or external evi- 
dence, or from both, many Psalms are plainly ancient, and at 
the same time markedly Jehovistic, that others are as plainly 
more recent, and as markedly Elohistic. 

Of those which are ancient, and strongly Jehovistic, I 
would mention especially 7, 9, 10, 12* 16, 17, 18, 32* 34* 
35, 36, 38, 39* 84, 140, 141, 142, 144. The asterisk means 
that Elohim does not occur even once. Of those which are 
more recent, and Elohistic, I refer to 42, 44-f', 45-(*, 50, 51"f-, 
60t 62t 63t 72, 74, 77, 78, 79, 80, 82t, 83, 114t. The 
obelus means that Jehovah does not occur at all in the 
Psalms marked by it. 

K we take the ancient Jehovistic Psalms first, we may say 
that all those I have noted above, especially such as the 9th, 
10th, 12th, 16th, 17th, and 32nd, have unquestionable notes of 
great antiquity in their character and style. Some of them, 
besides these, have in their titles an ascription to an early 
period of David's life. For instance, the 7th Psalm is said 
to have been written by David concerning the words of 
Gush the Benjamite. On this I may quote the following 
comment, from Smith's Dictionary of the Bible : " There is 
every reason to believe this title to be of great antiquity 
(Ewald, Psahnen, 9). Gush was probably a follower of Saul, 
the head of his tribe, and had sought the friendship of 
David, for the purpose of rewarding evil to him who was 
at peace with him^." This Psalm, then, must have been 
written before the death of Saul. Again, Psalm 34, in which 
the name Jehovah occurs sixteen times, and Elohim never, 
has not only the characteristics of an ancient Psalm in its ' 
style and diction, but is referred by its title to the period 
when David feigned himself mad, as mentioned in 1 Sam. xxi. ; 

^ Smith's Dictionary, Art. Cush, See also Bosenmuller on this Psahn. 
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but this feigning of madness is one of the earliest events 
related of him after he first fled from the anger of SauL 

If we turn to those Elohistic Psalms, which have the 
characteristics of more modem times upon them, we shall 
find the appearances still more remarkable. In Psalm 44 
Elohim occurs five times, Jehovah never. The Psalm is 
not ascribed to David, the style is not Davidic ; it is impos- 
sible to find any period of David's reign, or any events in 
it, to which its language would be applicable. It appears 
to have been written by the head of the nation, when the 
people were suffering heavy afflictions, and many of them 
had been carried into captivity. Bishop Patrick supposed 
it to have been composed by Hezekiah ; and though Bishop 
Colebso would gladly place it as early as possible, he only 
asks the question, " May not the Psalm have been written 
in David's time ?" If it were written by David, of which 
there is neither proof nor trace, it must have been written 
when David was king, and when, as king, he had suffered 
from severe affliction and defeat; that is to say, it must have 
been, at the earliest, very late in David's reign ; for there 
were no such sufferings early in that reign. 

Psalm 45, which, though in its inner significance Mes- 
sianic, has every mark of having been composed in honour of 
a royal wedding, is generally thought to have been written 
when Solomon was married to Pharaoh's daughter. Bishop 
Colenso would assign it to the wedding of Solomon to Naa- 
mah, the mother of Behoboam, which must have taken place 
during David's lifetime; but even this computation would 
place it at the very end of David's life. By that time it is 
admitted that Jehovism had not only become prevalent but 
universal, and yet the name Jehovah never occurs here. 

The same is true of Psalm 51, written when David had 
been nearly twenty years on the throne, after his adultery 
with Bathsheba and his murder of Uriah. Bishop Colenso 
thinks that the exclusive use of Elohim here may have 
resulted from the penitent heart of David turning back in 
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its sorrow to the thoughts of early piety, and so the name 
familiar to him in his childhood coming uppermost in his 
prayer of repentance. Is this theory more probable than the 
following ? When David was deeply affected with the sense 
of sin, and with the awfolness of Him whom he had offended, 
he may easily have feared to use that name of God, which 
was His name as the Covenant God of Israel, and which 
seemed to appropriate Him as close and loving to His own 
faithful servants and children. 

Psalm 60, another Psalm solely and exclusively Elohistic, 
is apparently assigned by its title to that period the events 
of which are related in 2 Sam. viii., that is to say, after David 
had been fifteen years upon the throne. Psalm 62 has no 
date assigned to it by its title: but its style and contents 
seem to point to a period not early in David's reign. Both 
these Psalms have Elohim frequently, Jehovah never. 
Psalm 63, exclusively Elohistic again, is claimed by Bishop 
Colenso as early in the life of David, because it is said to 
have been written when he was in the wilderness of Judah. 
It is quite clear, however, from verse 12, where David styles 
himself Kingy that it could not have been written whilst 
Saul was living, or when David fled to the wilderness from 
Saul's anger. It has, therefore, long ago been observed by 
critics, that the inscription applies to the flight from Ab- 
salom, not to the flight from SauP; that is to say, it was 
written in David's old age, not in his early youth. Once 
more, Psahn 72 has Elohim thrice for Jehovah once. It is 
inscribed "to Solomon," or "for Solomon." The Syriac head- 
ing has "A Psalm of David, when he appointed Solomon 
King." Whether written by David or not, it is plainly late 
in style ; and, if written by David for Solomon, must have 
been written, at the earliest, after the fifty-second year of 

^ ** Inscriptio de exilio propter seditionem Absalomi explicanda est, cum 
trajecto Jordano in deserto JudsB, qaod latius, quam vulgo sumitur, patuit» 
castriB fortaflse siepe mutatis, degeret." Dathe, in loc. Sea Phillips on 
Psal. Ixiii. i. 
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David's life, in which year Solomon was born, and almost 
certainly very much nearer than this to the period of his 
deatL 

I have now reached the end of the Second Book, on which 
Bishop Colenso founds most of his arguments. I need hardly 
dwell so long upon the Third. It contains many Psalms as- 
cribed to Asapk It is quite uncertain whether there was 
but one Asaph, who seems to have been the leader of David's 
choir (1 Chron. vi. 89). Rather, from the obviously modem 
character of some of the Asaphic Psalms, it has been con- 
jectured that the office of chief musician continued hereditary 
in his family. Psalm 74 was clearly written after the de- 
struction of the first Temple, which Bishop Colenso admits. 
Elohim occurs five times, Jehovah but once. Psalm 77 is 
held by most commentators to have been written after the 
Babylonian Captivity. Bishop Colenso assigns it to Samuel, 
but with nothing but conjecture to aid him. Elohim occurs 
nine times, Jehovah but once. Psalm 78 is very important. 
It is long and interesting. De Wette and most German 
critics assign it to a very late period. Hengstenberg and 
Bishop Colenso, seldom at one, are agreed that it was written 
by David*. The subject will prove nothing. It is a hymn 
recording God's mercies to Israel as He led them out of 
Egypt through the wilderness. Bishop Colenso argues that 
therefore it must have been David's, written just after he 
had learned the fable of the Exodus from its forger Samuel. 
But Psalms 105, 106, 135, 136, all plainly late in style, 
and Jehovistic in diction, are as like as possible to it in 
subject, and bring down the history no farther^. There is, 
therefore, Aothing really to assign this Psalm to David, and 
everything to prove that it is late. Its style is simple, easy, 
flowing ; not a hitch, not a difficulty, not an archaic word or 
turn of expression, nothing rugged, rude or ancient occurs in 

^ See Hengstenberg on Psalm 78. 

' Pa. 114 again is on the same subject, late in style and diction^ and like Ps. 
78 Elohistic. 
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the whole course of 72 verses. Now Elohim occurs in it 
fifteen times, Jehovah but twice. Psalm 79 was evidently 
written after the temple had been laid waste, which Bishop 
Colenso allows. Elohim occurs three times, Jehovah once. 
Psalm 80 is of doubtful origin, but apparently on the same 
subject as the last. Elohim occurs five times, Jehovah 
twice. 82 has the simple, flowing, easy style of the more 
modem poetry. Elohim occurs twice, Jehovah never, 83 is 
referred by Kimchi, Venema, and others, to the wars of the 
Ammonites, Moabites, &c. against Jehoshaphat (see 2 Chron. 
XX.) ; and Bishop Colenso seems to think this probable : 
Elohim occurs four times, Jehovah twice. 

These are the principal phenomena of consequence in the 
Third Book. These Psalms of Asaph are eminently Elohistic, 
they are also eminently modem in their style and diction ; 
and in very many cases internal evidence plainly proves that 
they were either very late in David's reign, or else very much 
after it. 

Here I would call attention to the fact, that whilst 
Bishop Colenso has examined at length the Second, Third 
and Fifth Books of the Psalter, he has taken scarcely 
any notice of the First Book. Yet in many respects the 
First Book is the most instructive of all. It is true, the 
superscriptions but seldom assign the date ; but the whole 
Book is Davidic ; all but three of the Psalms in it are ascrib- 
ed to David ; all have the character of David's writing. 
Moreover, none of the five Books has so generally and so 
markedly an archaic style and diction ; and the very fact of 
its standing the first of the five, makes it probable that it 
was esteemed the oldest. Now, if we look at Bishop Colenso's 
own tables, we shall find that in this, to all appearance the 
most ancient part of the whole Psalter, Jehovah occurs four 
times for Elohim once. 

^ Before concluding this general survey of the Psalms, 
perhaps I ought to consider particularly those single Psalms 
on which the Bishop lays most stress ; though it is quite 
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clear that his argument cannot be maintained from a few 
facts only, but must be proved by shewing that the same 
facts are universal, and never-failing. Let us observe, first, 
that he takes Psalms 52, 54, 56, 57, 59, 63, all in the 
Second Book, and tells us, that by their titles they belong to 
the early age of David, whilst in their diction they are 
either exclusively or predominantly Elohistia Psalm 63, 
I have already proved, could not have belonged to David's 
early life. Of the other five it is unnecessary to say more 
than this. They may have been composed at the times 
mentioned in the superscriptions ; th9ugh these superscrip- 
tions are, probably, of no authority whatever. They do not, 
however, bear any of the peculiar marks of great antiquity. 
Psahns 52 and 54 are very short, none of them are very 
long; and the predominance of one name of God over 
another in a short Psalm may easily have been accidental. 
But, even supposing all the points to be proved, viz. that 
they are David's Psabns, written early in his life, and Elo- 
histic in diction, still they are only some, and those not the 
most unquestioned, of his early productions : we have already 
seen that others more markedly and unquestionably belong- 
ing to that early period, if not altogether prior to it, are as 
decidedly Jehovistic as these are Elohistic. 

And now for the 68th Psalm, on which Bishop Colenso 
dwells so triumphantly. The Bishop is aware that there 
has been some difference of opinion as to the authorship 
and date of this Psalm. He himself refers to Hupfeld, 
Ewald and Olshausen, as assigning to it a late ds^e in the 
history of Israel With such authorities against him, he is 
bold to make so fierce an attack on the authenticity of the 
Book of Numbers, depending on the wording of one verse 
in this Psalm. But, admitting with Bishop Colenso, that the 
older opinion is the sounder, and that, notwithstanding some 
apparent dijBSculties, most probably this Psalm and the 
24th were written when David was preparing to bring the 
Ark from the house of Obededom, and to place it in the 
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tabernacle at Jerusalem ; stilly let us notice that this is the 
earliest date that can possibly be given to it. Verse 29 
(30 Heb. Text) could not have been written when neither 
temple nor tabernacle stood at Jerusalem. By no possibility 
then could the Psalm have been composed before the events 
mentioned in 2 Sam. vi., i,e, before David had been ten years 
king. But if so, it was by no means one of his earliest 
poems, whereas we find several emphatically Jehovistic 
Psalms which, both from their titles, and by their contents 
and style, we cannot doubt to assign to David's early youth. 
The sixty-eighth Psalm, therefore, can prove nothing against 
David's early familiarity with that sacred name, which name 
indeed occurs four times in .this very Psahn, and that with 
very special and unusual marks of reverence and honour. 
See w. 4, 16, 18, 20. 

Let me now just tabulate a few Psalms after the Bishop's 
own plan, which prove my point, and disprove his\ 

Xi. V. A* 

Both titles and style of com- 
position point to the early days 
of David, when he was flying 
from Saul. 

Believed to have been writ- 
ten for the ascent of the Ark to 
Mount Zion ; 2 Sam.vi. (Ps. 68 
by many esteemed more modem). 

All ascribed to David. AH 
must have been written after he 
was king, and probably not early 
in his reign. 

Afler 2 Sam. viii., L e. after 
David had been at least twenty 
years king. 





6 7 





•27 ... 


1 13 





3x ... • 


16 





142 ... 


3 





24 .... 


1 6 





68 .... 
•60 .... 


..... 31 4 
6 


7 



61 ... . 


..... 3 





62 .... 


7 


1 



51 



6 



^ It will be remembered, that E, standB for Elohim, J. for Jehovah, A, for 
Adonai. 

' xph ToO -xfiwdrpfiu, '* before he was anointed," is the heading of this Psalm 
in the LXX., and internal eYidence seems much to favour this tradition. 

> The heading refers this Psalm to the period ot 2 Sam. yiii. 13. 
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63 

45 
72 

74 

77 

78 

79 
82 



3 



4 
3 





1 



5 10 



9 1 

15 2 



3 11 



2 2 



83 



4 2 



If David's, certainly late in 
his life. 

During flight from Absalom, 
{.«. about five years before Da- 
vid's death. 

Composed in honour of Solo^ 
mon, very shorUy before David's 
death. 

Psalm of Asaph. After de- 
struction of Temple, admitted 
by Bishop Colenso. 

Asaph, after Captivity of 

Babylon. 

Asaph : every mark ci late 

date. 

Asaph. Evidently after de- 
struction of Temple, admitted 
by Bishop Colenso. 

Asaph. Ko appearance of 
antiquity, 
r Asaph. Probably referring 

J to the confederacy against Je- 
hoshaphat 2 Chron. xx., appa- 
rently admitted by Bp. Colenso. 



2 
1 



Now a glance at this table will shew as plainly as possi- 
ble, that if we take these Psalms only, (and the evidence for 
their dates is far better than the evidence for the dates of 
many on which Bishop Colenso relies so confidently), we 
shall absolutely reverse the Colenso theory, and pronounce 
Jehovah to occur more frequently in the earlier, Elohim 
more frequently in the more modem Psalms. 

I do not think I need go farther. Elohism is not a mark 
of antiquity; Jehovism is not a note of novelty. Style, 
diction, subject, tradition, all conspire to prove that many 
of the most ancient Psalms are eminently Jehovistic, ifigtny 
of the most modem are exclusively Elohistic. 

We may thank Bishop Colenso for having rested his 
case so largely on the testimony of the Psalmists. We have 
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listened to their witness ; and surely it is a conclusive wit- 
ness, that the test is a fallacious test, the test which has 
been recently applied to David, but which for more than a 
century had been made use of to prove that the books of 
Moses were adulterated and even spurious. We are not 
bound to explain all the anomalies in the use of the names 
Elohim and Jehovah by the different sacred writers. Bishop 
Colenso, and others before him, have imagined that they 
found a law, and that that law was inflexible and infallible. 
If we have proved that no such law exists, we shall 
have disproved all that is worth the dwelling on in the argu- 
ments founded upon that law, and in the conclusions drawn 
from those arguments. It can never be reasonably alleged 
again that David wrote Elohism only in his youth, and 
Jehovism in his later life, and that this his change of custom 
proves that he knew but little of the latter, till he had fallen 
under the tuition of Samuel, and by him had been indoctri- 
nated in the fabulous history of Exodus. 
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LECTURE V. 

THE EXODUS HISTORICALLY TRUE. 

HAYING examined Bishop Colenso's special argaments, 
fiist, from the alleged exaggeration of numbers, se- 
condly, from the Elohistic and Jehovistic phenomena in the 
Pentateuch and the Psalms, let us now take a general view 
of his theory, and see whether it seems possible that it can 
be true. He supposes, then, that there may have been tra- 
ditions and legendary stories floating about in the memories 
of the Hebrew tribes, concerning their ancestors and the for- 
mer great events in their history, how once they fled from 
Egypt under an eminent leader, such as Moses. The recol- 
lection of that terrible march may have been exaggerated, 
as is the case with legends generally, and so natural fie^^ts 
may have been magnified into prodigies, and a few thou- 
sands multiplied into two millions of people. Samuel may 
have collected these legends. As he took his annual jour- 
neys of Assize, he had good opportunities for gathering the 
stories, and knowing the different places to which the re- 
spective legends were attached. He may have spent great 
part of his life in elaborating a work of this kind, and 
filling up the blanks in it from his own imagination (pp. 
351 — 382). Leaving out all question as to the reverence of 
suggesting such a theory for the sacred records of our faith, 
let us impartially consider how far it can possibly stand. 

Every book of the Old Testament, if we except such 
books as Job, Ecclesiastes, &c., presupposes the history of 
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the Exodus to be ti-ue*. Everywhere we read of the Mosaic 
laws as established^ the Mosaic ordinances as in common 
usa There was circumcision, the Passover, the daily sacri- 
fice, the great annual festivals, the day of atonement, the 
tabernacle, the ark, the sacred relics deposited in the most 
holy place of the sanctuary. Either all these existed before . 
Samuel, and then they were records of the past history of 
the people; or they were invented by Samuel, and imposed 
by him upon the credulity of the Israelites, along with the 
history which he collected and amplified. Now I venture 
to assert that this latter supposition is utterly untenable? 
The people at the time when Samuel first took the oflSce of 
judge were not in a tractable, apparently not in a credulous ^ 
state. It is impossible that he should have forged the cre- 
dentials of his history in the shape of monuments, records, 
ceremonies and ordinances, and at the same time have per- 
suaded the people to accept them all as true. The histofy 
was not flattering to the vanity of that people: nothing can 
be less so. All their faults, follies, weaknesses and cow- 
ardice are put prominently forwai'd; and even their suc- 
cesses and victories are attributed to supernatural inter- 
ference, and never to their own valour and discipline. The 
laws imposed are burdensome, such as no people in the state 
of turbulence recorded of Israel in the Book of Judges 
would have tolerated for an instant, if imposed on them by 
the authority of a simple chief magistrate. Not even a 
military dictator, or an imperial despot, could have made an 
abject people accept them without a struggle. But it would 
have been impossible to invent the history without at the 
same time devising the laws as well as forging the relics. 
Even if the relics, — the ark, the tabernacle, the broad plates 
made of the censers of Korah, the brazen serpent, the rod, 
the manna, the two tables of the commandment, — could have 

1 Dr M" Caul, in the latter part of his Exaridnaivm of Bishop CoUnso's Dif- 
JicuUies, exhibits very clearly the conaentieiit testimony of all the later writers 
of the Old Testament to the existence of the Pentateuch and the Law. 
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been palmed off upon a people who never heapd of them 
before^ the Law at all events would infallibly have been 
suspected and refused. But, if all these existed in the time 
of Samuelj as we cannot doubt they did, then they, and 
9iany like things, were a standing vdtness to the history of 
the coming out of Egypt and of the wandering in the wil- 
derness. The Passover was to be observed on purpose that 
it might remind the observers of it that they were saved 
from the bondage in Egypt when the sons of the Egyptians 
were smitten ; the feast of Tabernacles wa£ to record their 
dwelling in tents in the wilderness; the feast of weeks bore 
witness to their having received the law when they came 
before Mount Sinai Every national custom carried their 
thoughts back to the rough cradle in which the infancy of 
their race was rocked; and so from the first every imagine 
able fence was erected against the possibility of imposture 
and pious fraud\ 

But not only must their usages have witnessed against 
a forger at the time of Samuel ; there remain to this very 
day indelible marks upon their laws and literature of an- 
tiquity aiid truth. Three things concerning the Israelites 
may be proved to be certain ; 

1. That they came from Egypt; 

2. That they dwelt for some time in the Desert; 
8. That they were the conquerors of Palestine. 

1. That they came from Egjrpt is not only witnessed 
by profane historians as well as by sacred, .but the fact is 
impressed on the very face of their history, on the very 
face of their laws. Professor Blunt's well-known arguments 
from undesigned coincidence may well be meutioned here, as 
of great value in proving the antiquity of the Books of 
Moses ^. But it had been noticed long ago that nothing but 

^ Leslie's ^iori <md Eauy Method wiik a Deist puis this argument with great 
force. 

" See Blunt's Undesigned Coinoidences and Veracity qf the Books of Moeee, 
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familiar intercourse with the • Egyptians can account for 
much that we read of in the Pentateuch. 

For instance, Bryant, on The Plagues of Egypt, has 
shewn how these plagues belonged to the people among 
whom they were sent; how some of them were but the 
common plagues of the country magnified by the Divine 
judgment; how all were specially suitable as punishments 
on the nation which was afflicted by thejn. Spencer, in his 
work De Legibus HebreBorum, has proved that no one could 
have invented the laws of Moses who was not himself skilled 
in all the learning of the Egyptians. Many will question 
the correctness of Spencer's judgment and the soundness of 
his inferences; but they cannot question some of his facts. 
He has proved the connection of thought in the Hebrew 
lawgiver with the customs of the people of Egypt. His 
view is this. Moses was a wise leader, and he was commis- 
sioned to give laws to his people. But without necessity 
God never supersedes secondary causes, nor overpowers 
human faculties, when they can themselves act freely and 
wisely. Hence, though He gave laws far better than any 
known before, and ordained customs of unexampled wis- 
dom, He did not reject all things which had already become 
familiar to the Israelites. Some existing customs were au- 
thorized, some were changed, some modified, some adapted 
to the new warship, and all so strictly specified and limited, 
that none should ever lead back to Egyptian idolatry, 
instead of serving for ,the worship of the only God. 

The work of Spencer, at the time he published it, was 
looked on as dangerous, and as giving ground to the infideL 
Whatever may be our judgment on that question,- we can see 
how Spencer's arguments, whether safe or dangerous then, 
may by God's Providence be turned to a good purpose now. 
At all events, they prove the antiquity of the Laws of Moses, 
against which Bishop Colenso and the German rationalists* 

^ The same argument is handled by Hengstenberg, E^fVP^ ^^ ^^ Books of 
Moset, 
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object. K it is certain from indelible marks npon them^ 
that these Laws had come into close contact with Egypt and 
the Egyptians, they could not have sprang up in the midst 
of Palestine in the days of Samuel. At no period of the 
history of Israel was there such utter isolation from Egyptian 
influence as from the time of Joshua to the time of Samuel. 
Occupied solely by intestine troubles and wars against their 
immediate neighbours in Palestine, Moab and Edom, the 
Jews can at that time have had no knowledge of Egypt 
but that which they could learn from tradition, how God had 
brought them forth from the house of bondage, and had over- 
thrown their enemies in the sea. 

But the history of the Pentateuch, if we accept it as true, 
brings all this out as clear as the day. As, when Christ was 
to be preached among the Gentiles, God's Providence had 
trained Saul of Tarsus, bom in a Gentile city, a Roman 
citizen, but a disciple of the most illustrious Eabbi of the 
Jews, and had fitted him in all ways to be the greatest mis- 
sionary that ever propagated a faith ; so, in still earlier ages, 
when Israel was to be led into Palestine, and constituted at 
once a nation and a Church, the same Providence ordained 
that Moses should be bred up in the house of Pharaoh's 
daughter amid all the wisdom of the Egyptians, and should 
then for forty years feed the flock of Jethro in the wilder- 
ness, learning at one time all civilizing arts in the central 
spot of civilized life, at another gaining the hardy habits of a 
Bedouin of the desert, so suited for the great leader of an 
army destined to dwell in the same desert, and to be there 
trained and disciplined for conquering the land of its inherit- 
ance. The mission of Moses was manifold. He had not 
only to teach religious truths, but at the same time to civilize 
a rude people, and yet to harden and invigorate them, after a 
depressing servitude on an enervating soil. And if in effect- 
ing these ends he adopted or retained customs to which he 
and his people had been used, rejecting the ill and choosing 
the good, he only shewed thereby that he was acting under 
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the guidance of that Wisdom, which, when manifest in the 
flesh, would not put new wine into old bottles, lest so they 
both should be marred. 

2. But if the history of their long sojourn in Egypt has 
imprinted itself upon their laws and customs, no less signi- 
ficant traces may be found of their wanderings in the wilder- ^ 
ness. Professor Stanley has set this forth with such graphic 
skill in his Lectures on the Jewish Churchy that I shall make 
no apology for quoting from him in his very words. The 
very constitution of the desert is apparent throughout the 
subsequent history of the people. " The elders or chiefs of 
the tribes, who appear in the background of the primitive 
constitution, are distinctly Arabian. The word is almost 
identical with the 'Sheykh' of modem times, and is the 
same which designates the chiefs of the Bedouin tribes of 
Midian. Through all the changes of the office the name 
still continues. From time to time it appears in the settled 
period of the monarchy \ On the dissolution of the kingdom 
it asserts something of its original importance*. Out of the 
Sheykhs of the desert thus grew the elders of the synagogues." 
pp. 161, 162. 

Again, "The encampment and its movements were pecu- 
liar to the desert... Many usages connected with it must have 

a 

perished at once when the Israelites entered into settled life. 
But relics of such a state are long to be traced, both in their 
language and in their monuments. The very words, * camps' 
and * tents,' remained long after they had ceased to be literally 
applicable. * The tents of the Lord ' were in the precincts of 
the temple. The cry of sedition, evidently handed down 
from ancient times^ was, ' To your tents, Israeli' * Without 
the camp' (Heb. xiii. 13) was the expression applied to the 
very latest events of Jerusalem...* Thou thatdwellest between 
the cherubin, shine forth ! Before Ephraim, Benjamin, and 
Manasseh, stir up Thy strength and come and help us' (Ps. 

1 For instance, i Kings viii. i ; i Kings xxiii. i. 
* Jer. xxix. 2\ Essek. viii. ii, 12\ i Mac. xii. i, 35. 
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Ixxx. !)• Grand and touching as is this address taken in its 
application to the latest decline of the Jewish kingdom, it is 
still more so when we see in it the reflected image of the order 
of the ancient march, when the ark of God went forth, the 
pillar of fire shining high above it, surrounded by the armed 
Levites, its te« guarded by the warrior tribea of Ephraim, 
Benjamin, and Manasseh. And if from these fragments of 
9aered speech we look at the actual relics of antiquity (in the 
literal sense of relics), their desert lineage is still more indis- 
putable. Down to the latest times of the monarchy was 
preserved, in the innermost sanctuary of the temple, the an- 
cient ark or coffer of wood, purporting to be the same which 
had been made at Mount Sinai, and carried through all their 
wanderings. Its form, probably its religious significance, was 
derived from Egypt ; but its material was such as can hardly 
be explained except by the account given of its first appear- 
ance. It was not of oak, the usual wood of Palestine, nor of 
cedar, the usual wood employed in Palestine for sacred pur-' 
poses, but of shittim or acacia, a tree of rare growth in Syria, 
but the most frequent, not even excepting the palm, in the 
peninsula of Sinai." Then, mentioning the pot of manna 
and the rod of Aaron, the writer continues, " But the most 
remarkable vestige of the nomadic state of the nation was the 
tabernacle or tent which was the shelter of the ark long after 
the entrance into Canaan.... The Temple itself was in some 
Important respects but a permanent and enlarged copy of 
the tabernacle. The name of the sacred tent was thus used 
for the temple long after it had itself been discontinued. In 
these its later imitations and reminiscences, much more whilst 
it stood as the one sanctuary of the nation, it was a constant 
memorial of the wandering state in which they received their 
earliest form of architecture and of worship. No Gothic 
or Byzantine style can reveal to us more clearly the dates of 
the churches and cathedrals of modem Europe than those 
rough boards of acacia wood, those coarse tent-cloths of goat's 
hair and ram-skin, dyed red after the Arabian fashion, indi- 
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cated the epoch of the primitive Jewish sanctuary. Ifot a 
Pruidical cromlech^ like the Patriarchal Bethel, not o, fixed 
house, like the Palatial structures of Pharaoh or of Solomon, 
but a tent distinguished only by its larger dimensions and 
more costly materials from the rest of the Israelite encamp* 
ment, was the * Tabernacle of the Lord which Moses made 
in the wilderness.' On this simple dwelling, as of the Unseen 
Chief and Buler of the host, was lavished all the art and 
treasure that the region could supply ; skins of seals or fishes* 
from the adjoining gulfs of the Eed Sea, linen coverings 
from the Egyptian spoils, to clothe the tent as though it were 
itself a living object; almost as, at the present day, the sane* 
tuary of Mecca is year by year clothed and reclothed with 
sumptuous velvets, the gifts of Mussulman devotion." p. 165. 
Once more: "The distinction between various kinds of 

food may be traced with the greatest probability to the 

peculiarities of the condition of Israel at the time of the 
giving of the Law. The animals of which they might freely 
eat were those which belonged especially to their pastoral 
state — the ox, the sheep and the goat, to which were added 
the various classes of chamois and gazelle. As we read 
the detailed permission to eat every class of what may be 
called the game of the wilderness — * the wild goat and the 
roe, and the red-deer, and the ibex, and the antelope, and the 
chamois' — ^a new aspect is suddenly presented to us of a 
large part of the life of the Israelites in the desert. It reveals 
them to us as a nation of hunters, it shews them to us, clam- 
bering over the smooth rocks, scaling the rugged pinnacles of 
Sinai, as the Arab chamois-hunters of the present day, with 
bows and arrows instead of guns. Such pursuits they could 
only in a limited degree have followed in their own country. 
The permission, the perplexity implied in the permission, 
could only have arisen in a place where the animals in ques- 
tion abounded." pp. 168, 169. 

^ Such is tbe probable meaning of the word translated '* Badger.'' See Ge- 
aenius under Tachcuh, and Robinson, Bib, Bestarches, I. 1 16. 
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3. Bat, lastly, as they most have come from Egypt and 
must have been conversant with the desert, so it is absolutely 
certain they were the conquerors of Palestine. 

Every portion of their history bears witness to this. The 
Gibeonites, dwelling among them, as hewers of wood and 
drawers of water*; the remnant of the subdued tribes from 
time to time revolting and almost conquering their conquer- 
ors, or, still worse, mingling among them and seducing them 
by their vices and idolatry ; their neighbours, allied to the 
conquered nations, keeping up a continual struggle, all ready 
to turn their arms against the recent occupiers of the soil, 
till the prowess of David and Solomon extended the domi- 
nions of Israel " from sea to sea, and from the river unto the 
ends of the earth." It almost must have been, that remains 
of the cities, which had fallen before Joshua, existed to testify 
the fact that they had fallen. But, be this as it may, the 
living testimony of the subjugated or half-subjugated tribes 
must have told the Israelites the tale " which they had heard 
with their ears, and which their fathers had told them," how 
God " had driven out the heathen with His hand, and had 
planted ihera in ; how He had destroyed the nations, and cast 
them out." 

It is as certain that the land of Canaan was conquered by 
the people of Israel under Moses, as it is that England was 
conquered by the Normans un^er William, or by the Eomans 
under Caesar. The traces, in fact, of their early history, their 
three stages — of slaves in Egypt, wanderers in Arabia, con- 
querors in Palestine — are as plainly stamped upon their 
usages, their manners, their language and their literature, as 
are the traces of Roman, Saxon, Danish and Norman conquest 
on the life and language and habits of the people of England. 
It is quite impossible, therefore, that the history of the Ex- 

^ It is plain enough, from incidental notices, that besides the Gibeonites, and 
the restless and half-subdued remains of the Canaanites, there were some of the 
original inhabitants dwelling quietly among the Israelites; such must have 
been Araunah the Jebiisite, who was wealthy enough to offer his threshing-floor 
as a king to the king, a Sam. xxiv. 16, 23. 
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odus should be a myth, or even an exaggerated accoiint of a 
rapid flight from the tyranny of a taskmaster. 

If the Israelites really took possession of the land of 
Canaan by conquest and the sword, destroying fenced cities, 
driving out the inhabitants, natives of a mountain-country, 
with a civilization, however corrupted, yet very far in ad- 
vance of their own ; it is evident that the numbers in which 
they came cannot be so very much overstated in the Pen- 
tateuch. A little band of fugitive slaves, unarmed and 
unaccustomed to war, must have either fallen before their 
enemies, or exchanged their bondage in Egypt for a still 
viler bondage among the Canaanites and the Ferizzites. It 
would need even greater miracles than those related in the 
book of iixodus, to account for their occupation of the Holy 
Land, if such only had been their numbers and such their 
preparation for the war. Tribes in the condition of Israel 
under Moses do not conquer a country as the British con- 
quered India, by first landing in small numbers upon it, esta- 
blishing a footing, and then step by step advancing till the 
whole land has become imperceptibly subject to them. So, a 
highly civilized outwits a semi-barbarous race. But the 
history of rude races overrunning regions inhabited by the 
civilized and efieminate is invariably the history of large 
armies and hordes like locusts> which cdnnot be resisted from 
the very momentum of their numbers. If then we would 
have as few marvels as possible in the history of the Israelites, 
we are compelled to fall back upon the belief that they must 
have been multitudinous. And not only multitudinous, but well 
trained and hardy too. Even large numbers untrained would 
have been insuflScient for the work. The slavish spirit was 
not extinct among them, when the spies came back from the 
land and reported that '' they saw giants, the sons of Anak " 
there (Numb. xiv. 1) ; but the generation that had grown up 
under Moses in the forty years of wandering could say to 
Joshua, ^^ All things that thou commandest us we will do, 
and whithersoever thou sendest us we will go only be 
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strong and of a good courage *' (Josh. L 16 — 18). Six Imn- 
dred thousand men, sons though they were of the Egyptian 
fugitiTes, jet themselves trained up in the hardy habits of the 
desert and the mountain, the wild herdsman and the wilder 
hunter of the wild goat and the antelope, even though whoUj 
composed of footmen, may have been a formidable force to 
bring against the fenced cities, and the hill-forts, and the 
horsemen, and the war-chariots of the Canaanites, and the 
Amorites, and the Hittites, and the Perizzites, and the Hivites^ 
and the Jebusites (Exod. xxxiii. 2). But neither small 
numbers nor a hasty flight from the place of their captivity 
can tally with what are the undoubted phenomena oi the 
history. 

Eveiy thing then tends to prove that the history of the 
Pentateuch must be in its main facts true. The people with-* 
out question came out of Egypt, sojourned in the wild^ness, 
conquered Canaan, and must have been both numerous and 
well-trained, or such a conquest would have been impossible. 
This is exactly what the Pentateuch says, and what Bishop 
Colenso denies. 

There are many other considerations which shew the 
antiquity and historical veracity of the books of Moses. I 
have no intention of entering into detail, my object being, as 
I mentioned at the outset, rather to bring the whole subject 
generally into view. One word only with regard to the lan- 
guage. It is quite unnecessary now to consider the question 
as to whether there may have been interpolations or additions 
by later hands. This will not affect the general argument. 
Bishop Golenso's attack is not on particular parts, but on the 
whole fortress. It is quite unnecessary to prove that no part 
of Deuteronomy can have been written later than the time of 
Moses. This is undoubted ; viz. that there are archaic words 
and idiotns in at least the first four books of the Pentateuch*, 

^ A)t}1iaio woifdfl are hot^ however, confined io the first fotir books. It 
happens that there is no instance of the feminine pronoun of the 3rd pera. sing., 
except as an ilBt, occurring in Deuteronomy, so that the example t have given 
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which do not occur in any other "books of Scripture. One is 
very familiar and at the same time very significants In the 
Hebrew^ language gender is most markedly distinguished. 
There is no neuter gender ; but not only are nouns, pronouns 
and adjectived distinguished into masculine and f^ininine, 
but even verbs take the gender of their nominative cases. 
Yet, in the Pentateuch, and only in the Pentateuch, the pro- 
noun of the third person singular is of common gender^ There 
is no distinction between he and she, between ille and iUa^ 
The same word doed duty for both*. This weU-known fact 
is a simple example of the great antiquity of the language of 
the books of Moses. 

The Bishop of Natal has dwelt at length on the khow-* 
ledge which the writer of the Pentateuch had of the geogra- 
phy of Palestine, and on the mode in which some of its 
language seems adapted, not to the understanding of persons 
dwelling on the East or South of the country, where the 
Israelites ifiust have been before the conquest, but to the 
understanding of persons living in Palestine itself. These 
difficulties have been explained already by many who have 
written on the subject. For the first, let us remember, that 
Moses must surely have had much knowledge of this geogra- 
phy fi'om his intimate acquaintance with the lives and wan-^ 
derings of the patriarchs of his race ; but moreover, when for 
forty years he fed the flocks of Jethro in the wilderness of 
Sinai, it is almost a matter of course that he should have 

in the text does not apply here. But other archaic forms, peculiar to the 
Pentateuch, occur in Deuteronomy, e. g. *t^ (the ancient form of the common 
word *1^y) a city, occurs in Deut. ii. 9. It ocouni in later books only ae a 
proper name, as Ar-Moab. IsaL xv. i. 

^ tCin. The Masorites, in order to make the distinction in reading, have 
pointed the feminine tC^rt. It is, however, impossible that it can have been so 
pronounced originally. The same punctuation occurs in i Kings xvii. 15; Job 
xxxi. 11; IsaL XXX. 33; but in none of these cases is KIH really used for the 
femiuine. The only one in which there can be any doubt is Isai. xxx. 33, where 
the pronoun refers to a place, Tophet, which is generally made feminine, and so 
the Ma^ofltes, puzzled by the use of the masculine relative, or mote probably 
finding a vaHoiid reading, have placed the vowel hirik undet the word, and 
have put M^H in the Keri. 
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become {ieuniliar with the neighbouring plains of Palestine, 
which not only his habits as a Bedouin herdsman, but his 
patriotic remembrance of his forefathers, must ineyitablj have 
prompted him to visit ^. For the second, it is but likely, 
and it maj have been most wisely permitted, that copyists or 
revisers should have replaced the original expressions (of 
" the other side Jordan " for instance) by those which after- 
wards would have been more intelligible (as " on this side 
Jordan," %,e. in the land of the promised inheritance). If 
we assign it to copyists, nothing has been more common than 
for such writers to make changes in the text, when it has 
seemed to' them impossible to understand it without them. 
If we assign it to editors, or revisers, such as Samuel or Ezra, 
it may have been that they added or inserted a kind of gloss 
upon the original, and that this, whether by design or acci- 
dent, came afterwards into the text. Surely far greater 
changes than this are possible : and the appearance of such 
changes takes off nothing whatsoever from the rdttl integrity 
or from the Divine authority of the document. 

At the root of Bishop Colenso's hostility to the Penta- 
teuch lie apparently two principles ; the one a conviction that 
its statements are opposed to the discoveries of modem sci- 
ence, the other a feeling that its laws are sometimes incon- 
sistent with morality. It would be long to enter into a 
discussion of either of these questions. For the former, we 
may surely say, that it was no part of the Divine purpose 
in the mission of Moses that he should teach the Israelites 
geology or astronomy. Bacon saw long ago that " men could 
never be too well studied in the book of God's word or in 
His works," yet he warned them that they should beware 
" how they unskilfully confounded those distinct doctrines of 
Theology and Philosophy together'." Without overlooking 
the difficulties which modern science has raised, we still may 

^ I am indebted for this remark to the Bey. George Williams, B.D., Senior 
Fellow of King's College, Cambridge, author of The Holy City, &c. 
* AdocmcemeiU of Learning, 
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say, that far more formidable problems occur botb in life and 
in religion, than the apparent inconsistency of the first chap- 
ter of Genesis with the now generally acknowledged antiquity 
of the universe, than that of the genealogies with the discovery 
(should it turn out to be one) that man has been on this earth 
more than 6000 years, or than the appearance of the volcanic 
hills of Auvergne and Languedoc as contrasted with the 
account that the Flood covered the tops of the mountains ^ 

Let us turn for a moment to the morality of the Law, 
bearing in mind all the while our Lord's comment on it% 
that it was not in all its sanctions intended to be a perfect 
law, but that it was wisely and mercifully adapted to the 
wants of a nation semi-civilized, and living in the midst of 
nations sunk in idolatry, cruelty and sensuality, but yet more 
civilized than itself. Bishop Colenso has singled out an 
enactment concerning the manslaughter of a slave, from 
which the whole soul of an intelligent convert revolted, as 
inconsistent with the goodness and justice of the Great Father 
of all men. As usual, I do not wish to dwell on particular 
difficulties ; only let us remember, that the interpretation of 
this law has been a vexed question among commentators for 
centuries. That it speaks of a slave as a mere chattel, the 
price of money, and so not to be cared for by the lawgiver^ 
is an interpretation which few will admit. The meaning 
commonly assigned to the words is, that as the slave was to 
his master as money, therefore it is not to be supposed that 
he would wantonly destroy his life, and that so the homicide 
in such a case must be looked on as accidental and unde« 
signed, unless indeed the slave was actually killed at the mo- 
ment, when it was to be treated as murder. But there is also 
some question as to the translation of the passage, and its 
whole general purport. And even if it were not so; apparent 
single anomalies in a code of such amazing antiquity as the 
Law of Moses, are not reasonable grounds for denying its 
excellence. At the first I argued in favour of viewing things 

* Bp Colenso, p. 8. • Matt. xix. 8» 
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largely, and being content to believe that partial difficulties 
must arise in every science and every study; in none so 
likely as in the study of the deepest of all questions, the rela- 
tion of man to his Maker, and the most ancient of all writ- 
ings, the books of the Old Testament history. Once more ; 
there are questions which will arise as to the severity of the 
ordinance by which the guilty nations of Canaan were to be 
extirpated, and other judgments which we read of in the 
Bible, whether to be executed by man or inflicted by God 
alone. The present generation has grown specially keen- 
sighted as to all that relates to mercy and humanity. But 
these questions are far more easily asked than answered. 
The dealings of the Judge of all the Earth with His respon- 
sible creatures must wait their interpretation till the day 
when all things shall come up for remembrance. All we can 
say now is, that there is nothing in Scripture more puzzling 
or more appalling than much that we daily witness or read 
of in nature and in history. We see, at least, that there is a 
close analogy of the one to the other. And if we ask where 
it is that we have learned to look for nothing but gentleness 
from our Creator ; the only reply that can be given must be, 
that we have learned it, not so much in the mercy which is 
over all His works, as in that peculiar mercy and loving- 
kindness which, for all the judgment, shines so brightly in 
every chapter of His word. We have learned it, above all, in 
the life and in the death of Jesus Christ, which yet, some 
will have us think is itself a record, not of God's goodness, 
but of His vindictiveness. 

And now, generally of the Law of Moses, let us observe, 
that for its humanity it stands out in the most favourable 
contrast, not only with all the codes of antiquity, but even 
with the statutes of almost every Christian nation up to the 
present nineteenth century. There are some severe statutes 
against sacrilege or idolatry, the treason in the Theocratic 
commonwealth against the invisible King of Israel. But 
compare its merciful ordinances for the slave, for the widow 
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and the orphan, for the stranger, even for the ox and the ass, 
and the very wild birds of the wood, with the ordinances of 
any nation, either ancient or modem. They may put to 
shame the humanity of Christian Europe to this very day. 
" Thou shalt not wholly reap the comers of thy fields, nei- 
ther shalt thou gather the gleanings of thy harvest... neither 
shalt thou gather every grape of thy vineyard ; thou shalt 
leave them for the poor and for the stranger" (Lev. xix. 
9, 10). "Te shall not afflict any widow or fatherless child" 
(Ex. xxii. 22). "If thou at all take thy neighbour's raiment 
to pledge, thou shalt deliver it unto him by that the sun 
goeth down ; for that is his covering, it is his raiment for his 
skin: wherein shall he sleep?" (vv. 26, 27). "If thou meet 
thine enemy's ox or his ass going astray, thou shalt surely 
bring it back to him again " (Ex. xxiii. 4). " The seventh 
year thou shalt let thy land rest and be still, that the poor of 
thy people may eat : and what they leave the beasts of the 
field shall eat" (ver. 11). "Thou shalt not curse the deaf, 
nor put a stumblingblock before the blind" (Lev. xix. 14). 
"Thou shalt not hate thy brother in thine heart" (ver. 17). 
" Thou shalt not avenge nor bear grudge against the children 
of thy people, but thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself" 
(ver. 18). "And if a stranger sojourn with thee in your land, 
ye shall not vex him : but the stranger shall be unto you 
as one born among you, and thou shalt love him as thyself; 
for ye were strangers in the land of Egypt : I am the Lord 
your God" (w. 33, 34). "And if thy brother be waxen poor, 
and fallen into decay with thee, then thou shalt relieve him ; 
yea, though he be a stranger, or a sojourner, that he may live 
with thee. Take thou no usury of him, or increase; but 
fear thy God, that thy brother may live with thee" (Lev* 
XXV. 35, 36). 

The rest of the Sabbath was for the manservant and the 
maidservant, and even for the ox and the ass, that they might 
rest as well as their masters (Dent. v. 14). " Thou shalt 
not muzzle the ox when he treadeth out the com" (Deut. 
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xxT. 4). '' K a bird's nest chance to be before thee in the 
way in any tree, whether they be young ones or eggs, and 
the dam sitting upon the young or upon the eggs, thou shalt 
not take the dam with the young : but thou shalt in any wise 
let the dam go, and take the young with thee, that it may 
be well with thee, and that thou mayest prolong thy days'* 
(zxii. 6, 7). If, in the midst of laws like these\ laws for the 
poor and the fatherless, for the enemy and the stranger, for the 
birds and the beasts, one should seem unlike them in tone 
and spirit; it were better to believe that we had missed its 
intention, or that by some mischance its sense had been lost, 
than to doubt the wisdom of the lawgiver, to imagine that 
laws, so unlike those of any other lands, had come from 
the device of an impostor, and not from the inspiration of the 
Most High. 

There are, it is true, acts recorded in the history of the 
Israelites which savour of Oriental cruelty, rather than of 
civilized humanity ; but why must we suppose that Judaism 
would produce at once a condition of civilization and hu- 
manity, which Christianity itself has failed to perfect even in 
the most favoured countries in Christendom ? Look itt the 
worst pages of Jewish history, and they present nothing 
like the scenes of atrocity which we read of in the records 
of the most polished of the nations of heathenism. We read 
of Greeks selling many thousands oL their conquered fellow- 
countrymen for slaves'. We read of the greatest of Greek 
generals fixing 2000 of the captured Tyrians to the cross'. 
We read of the most humane of Koman emperors crucifying 
so many thousands of the Jews, that there lacked room for 
the crosses and crosses for the bodies*. Scenes like these are 

<^^ ^ Let it be remembered, that the Law of Moses was not a mere code of 
morals, it was actually a code of national statute law. That such merciful in- 
junctions should be introduced into the statutes of the land is a much more sig- 
nificant fact than would have been their existence as mere matter of religious 
instruction. 

* Thucyd. vii. 87. Plutarch, Nicias, 

' Curt. Lib. iv. c. 4. Diodor. Sicul. Lib. xvn. c. 46. 

* Joseph. jB, J, Lib. vi. c. 28. 
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unheard of and impossible in the history of the Old Testa- 
ment*. 

But more than this, I will venture to say that the cruelty 
of Jewish history, undisguised and unpalliated as it is in the 
Scriptures, is humane compared with the history of mediaeval 
Europe. Nayl the account of the Peninsular war, but fifty 
years ago, as regards at least the acts of the French and 
the Spaniards, will alone furnish more barbarities than many 
centuries of the wars of the Israelites. And for legal punish- 
ments, let alone the earlier and more barbarous times of 
English and European history, any single reign of the Tudors, 
not excepting Elizabeth's', was fuller of tortures and cruel- 
ties of all kinds, inflicted frequently in the name of the re- 
ligion of the Saviour, than the whole history of the Old 
Testament from Genesis to Malachi. 

It was no vain boast therefore of the Lawgiver, when he 
said, " Behold, I have taught you statutes and judgments 
even as the Lord my God commanded me, that ye should do 
so in the land whither ye go to possess it. Keep therefore 
and do them ; for this is your wisdom and your understand- 
ing in the sight of the nations which shall hear all these 
statutes, and say. Surely this great nation is a wise and un- 
derstanding people. For what nation is so great, who hath 
God so nigh unto them, as the Lord our God is in all things 
that we call upon Him for? And what nation is there so 



^ It is supposed by some that the word rendered' to homg in the Old Testa- 
ment means to crucify. It is, however, the same word as that used for hanging 
"the harps upon the willows" in Babylon^ Ps. cxzxvii. a. And as neither 
hanging nor impaling was a Jewish punishment, it has always been the belief 
of modem Jews, that bodies were never hung, impaled or crucified, till after 
death. It might be added to what has been said in the text, that in Judsea we 
cannot conceive such things as the gladiatorial combats or the homble fights of 
thousands of wild beasts in the amphitheatres at Rome, nor evien as the bull- 
fights of Spain, or the bullbaits not long disused in England. 

' The reign of Edward YI. was so short, that it perhaps may be excepted ; 
but what I have said in the text holds perfectly true of the reigns of Henry YIII., 
Mary and Elizabeth. Possibly it may be true of much later reigns, in times of 
much greater humanity. 
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great, that hath statutes and judgments so righteous as all 
this Law which I have set before 70U this day." Deut. iv, 
5 — 8. 

The moral law of Moses is in fact so far more perfect, 
even with its acknowledged accommodation to the hard hearts 
of the Israelites, than any law which ever came from man, 
that it commends itself to our acceptance, as the law, not of 
man, but of God. 
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Physician to the Middlesex Hospital. 
Demy Svo. 18s. 



By Hbkbt Gbat, F.B.S., Lecturer on 
Ai»atomy at St. George's Hospital. 

Anatomy, Descriptive and Surgical. 

With nearly 400 large Woodcuts, from 
original Drawings, from Dissections made 
by the Author and Dr. Carter. Boyal 
Octavo, Second Edition. 288. 

The Structure and Use of the 

Spleen. With 64 Illustrations. 158. 



Physiological Anatomy and Physio- 
logy of Man. By Bobbbt Bbhtlbt 
ToQD, M.D., F.B.S., and Williax 
BowKAV, F.B.S., of King's College. 
With numerous Original Illustrations. 
Two Volumes; £2. 

Manual of Human Microscopic 

Anatomy. By Albbbt Bollikbb. With 
numerous Illustrations. Octavo. 248. 

On Spasm, Languor, and Palsy. By 

J. A.WiLsoir,M.D. Post Octavo. 78. 



By Geobob JoHirsov, M.D., Physician 
to King's College Hospital. 

On the Diseases of the Kidney ; their 

Pathology, Diupioais, and Treatment. 
Octavo. With ifiustrations. 148. 

On Epidemic Diarrhoea and Cholera; 

their Pathology and Treatment. With a 
Becord of Cases. Crown Octavo. 7s. 6d. 



Lunacy and Lunatic Life: with 

Hints on Management. Small Octavo. 
S8.6d. 

On Medical Testimonyand Evidence 

in Cases of Lunacv; with an Essay on the 
Conditions of Mental Soundness. By 
ThokasMato, M.D., F.B.S., President 
of the Boyal College of Physicians. Fools- 
cap Octavo. 3s. id. 

Diphtheria : its History and Treat- 
ment. ByE.HBADLAK Obbbvhow, M.D., 
Fellow of the Boyal College of Physicians. 
Octavo. 7s. 6d. 

A Dictionarv of Materia Medica and 

Pharmacy. By Williak Thomas Bbaitdb, 
F.B.S. Octavo. 16s. 

Popular Physiology. By Dr. Lord. 

Third Edition. 6s. 

By JoHir Tons, F.B.8. 

On the Use and Management of 

Artificial Teeth. With Illustrations. 
8s. 6d. 
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By Wvuuuu Aliw Hniam, M.D.,F.B.8., 

Pr(tfflMor of Ohemistrj, KiBg^i Coll»i|^, 

London. 

Elements of Chemistry, Theoretical 

nnd PnotieaL With numeroos Illaatrft- 
tions. Beoond Edition. 

Parti. Chemical PbjBics. lOt.Sd. 
Part 11. Inorgaaio Chemistry. 20e. 
Part III. Organic Chemistry. Ms. 



First Lines in Chemistry for Be- 

r'mers. By Dr. Albsbt 4. Buvatb, 
C.B., Lecturer on Chemistry at St. 
Mary's HoepitaL With Ulastrataons. 78. 

The Chemistry of the Four Ancient 

Elements — Fire, Air, Earth, and Water : 
an Essay foonded anon Lectures delirered 
before her Mi^esty the Queen. By Thomas 
Obivviths. Second Editkm. 4s. Od. 

Of the Plurality of Worlds. An 

Essay. Hfth Edition. 6s. 

Lectures on Astronomy, delivered 

at Kmg's College, London. By Hbhbt 
MosBLBT, M.A., F.U.8., one of her 
Miyesty's Inspectors of Schools. Cheaper 
Edition. 8s« 6d. 

Recreations in Astronomy. By the 

BeT.LBWzsToKLivsov. Fourth Edition. 
4s. 6d. 



By J. Bvsniiii Unm, Foreicn Seonetary 

of the Boyal Astronomical Society 

of London. 

^e Comets: with an Account of 

Modem DisooTeries, and a Table of all the 
Calculated Comets, from the Earliest Ages, 
PostOctaTO. 6s. 6d. 

The Comet of 1556 : on its antici- 
pated Be-appearanoe, and on the Appre- 
nension of Dai^er from Comets. Post 
OotaTO. 8s. 6d. 

An Astronomical Vocabulary; an 

Explanation of all Terms in Use amongst 
Astronomers. Small Octavo. Is.dd. 

Elements of Meteorology. By John 

FaxDBmxoK Davibll, F.B.S., &c. Two 
Volumes. With Charts and Plates. S28. 



On the Nature of Thunder-storms ; 

and on the Means of Protecting Buildings 
and Shipping against the Effects of Li^bt- 
nine. Bt Sir W. Svow Habbib, F.B.S. 
Octavo. 'lOs. ed. 

The British Paheozoic Rocks and 

Fossils. By Professor Bbdgwick and 
Professor M'Cot. Royal Quarto, with 
nomeroos Plates. Two Vols. 42s. 

ByCApTAiKLB]n>T,I>irectorof the Practioal 

Military CoIImc at Snnbory, late of 

the ^Boh Staflf. 

Elements of Fortification, Field 

and Permanent. With 236 Woodcata. 
7b. 6d. 

By BittlbbWiixiaxs, C.E. 

Practical Geodesy; Chain Sur- 
veying, Surveying Instruments, Levelling, 
Trigonometry, and Mining; Maritime, 
Estate, Parochifd, and Kailroad Sur- 
veying. Third Edition revised. Octavo. 
8s. 6d. 

A Manual of Model-Drawing from 

Solid Forms; with a Popular view of 
Perspective; Shaded Engravings of the 
Models, and numerous Woodcuts. Octavo. 
15s. This Manual is published under the 
Sanction of the Committee of Council on 
Education. 

By JoHK Hull AH, Professor of Yocal Music 

in King's College and in Queen's College, 

jLondon ; and Organist of 

Charterhouse. 

The History of Modem Music. A 

Course of Lectures ddivered at the Boyal 
Institution of Great Britain. 6». Sd. 



B.eading8 in English Frose Litera- 
ture ; from the Works of the best English 
Writers; with Essays on English lite- 
rature. Fifth Edition. 8b. 6d. 

Readings in Foetry; from the 

Works of the best En^h Poets, with 
Specimens of the American Poets. Thir- 
teenth Edition. 3s. 6d. 

Readings in Bio^phy ; a Selection 

of the Lives of Eminent Men of allKations. 
Fifth Edition. 8s. «d. 

Readings in Science; Familiar Ex- 
planations of Appearances and Principles 
in Natural Philosophy. Fourth Edition. 
88. 6d. 
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Woman's Rights and Duties, con- 
sidered with reference to their Effects on 
Society and on her own Condition. By a 
Woman. 

Two Yolumeg, Post Octayo. 14s. 



Woman's Mission. 

The Fourteenth Edition. 



28. 6d. 



By JoHK S. B. MoirsBLL, LL.D. 
Spiritual Songs for the Sundays and 

Holydays throughout the Year. Third 
Edition, revised. 48. dd. 

His Presence not His Memory. Is. 
The Beatitudes. Abasement before 

Ood — Sorrow for Sin — Meekness of Spirit 
—Desirefor Holiness — Gentleness— Purity 
of Heart — The Peacemakers — SufTerings 
for Christ. By the same Author. Feap. 
Octayo. Second Edition. 3s. 6d. 



Songs for the Suffering. By Rev. 

Thokas Davis, M.A. Foolscap Octayo. 
4s. 6d. 

Pinocclii, and other Poems. Crown 

Octavo. 6s. 

Pay's and Hours, and other Poems. 

By Fbsdxsick Tikitysov. Foolscap Oc- 
tayo. 6s, 



By the Bey. Chablxb Kirgslxt. 

Andromeda, and other Poems. Third 

Edition. 6s. 

The Saint's Tragedy: the True 

StorjT of Elizabeth of Hungary. Third 
Edition. 6s. 



Oulita, the Serf; a Tragedy. By 

the Author of JBHend$ in Council, 6fl. 

Kinc^ Henry the Second. An His- 
torical Drama. 6s. 

Nina Sforza. A Tr^dy. By R. 

ZoucH S. Tbouoktov. Third Edition, is. 

The Sea Spirit, and other Poems. 

By Ladt Lushinotok. 4e. 6d. 



Arundines Cami, sive Musarum Can- 

tabrigiensium Lusus Canori. Collegit 
atoue edidit Hxkbicus Dbubt, M.A. 
Fifth and cheaper Edition. 7s. 6d. 



By Bichabd Chbvstix Tbbitch. 

Calderon's Life's a Dream : with an 

Essay on his Life and Genius. 4s. 6d. 

Justin Martyr, and other Poems. 

Fifth Edition. 6s. 

Poems from Eastern Sources: Geno- 

yeya and other Poems. Second Edition. 
6s. 6d. 

Elegiac Poems. Third Edition. 

2s. 6d. 



By EsoAB Alvbxd BowBiira. 

The ComToHeie Poems of Schiller, 

Attempted in BngUsh Verse. Foolscap 
Octayo. 68. 

The Poems of Goethe. Translated 

in the orifinal Metres. 7b. 6d. 



Translated by Thsodobb Mabtih. 

Yita Nuova of Dante. With an 

Introduction and Notes. 7s. 6d. 

The Odes of Horace, with a Life 

and Notes. Seoond E^tion. 9s. 

Catullus. Translated into English 

Verse, with Life and Notes. 6s. 6d. 

Aladdin. A Dramatic Poem. By 

Adak ObhlxvscsiiAxoxb. As. 

Correggio. A Tragedy. By Obh- 

IiSKBCHLAXeXB. 3s. 



By the Author of The Seir qfS§delKf0. 

The Younff Stepmother; or, a 

Chronicle ofMistakes. 10s. 6d. 

Hopes and Pears ; or. Scenes from 

the Life of a Spinster. Cheap Edition. 
One Volume. 6s. 

Two Vols., Foolscap 8yo, 12s. 

The Heir of Redclyffe. Thirteenth 

Edition. 68. 

Heartsease, or the Brother's Wife. 

Seyenth Edition. 68. 

The Lances of Lynwood. Cheap 

Edition. Ss. 

The Little Duke. Fourth Edition. 

Is. 6d. 

The Daisy Chain. Cheap Edition. 

One Volume. 6s. 

Dynevor Terrace. Third Edition. 

68. 
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Bj 6. J. Wvnx Mx&Tius. 
The Qneen's Mnries, a Romance of 

Hol^rood. Chei^r BdiUon. 6i. 

Good for Nothing; or. All Down 

Hill. Third Edition. 6i. 

Holmhy Honse: a Tale of Old 

NorUiaiDptoiiBliirs. 8«ooiid Bditioii. Two 
Yolfl. FoatSro. 1<W. 

Digby Grand. Third Edition. Ss. 
General Bounce. Second Edition. 5s. 
Kate CoYentiT, an Autobiography. 

Fourth Edition. 6a. 

The Interpreter : a Tale of the War. 

Second Edition. lOs. 6d. 



By Ainrx Habbistt Dbvbt. 

The Inn by the Sea-Side. 

Allegory. Bmall Octavo. Sa. 



An 



Hours with the Mystics. By Egbert 

AurasD YkVBiux, B.A. Second Edition. 
Two Tola. 12s. 

B«inains of liobert Alfred Vaughan; 

with a Memoir, by R. Yavqkax, B.D. 
Two Tola., with Portrait. 14i. 



The Nut-Brown Maids: a Pamily 

Chronide of the Daya of Queen Eliaabeth. 
Post Octavo. lOa. dJ. 

My Heart's in the Highlands. By 

theaame. Foat Octavo. 10a. 6d. 



Meg of Elibank and other Tales. By 

theaame. Foat Octavo. 9a. 

Wearing the Willow; or. Bride 

Fielding : a Tale of Ireland and Scotland 
Sixty Yean ago. By the aame. Foat 
Octavo. 9a. 

Mademoiselle Mori : a Tale of Mo- 
dem liome. 6e. 



By the Author of Dotrvikf, 

Martha Brown, tiie Heiress. 5s. 
Dorothy. A Tale. 4s. 6d. 
The Maiden Sisters, tfs. 
Still Waters. TwoVflumes. 98. 
De Cressy. Altue. ^4*^. 6d. 
Uncle Ralph. A Tali 4s. 6d. 



Gryll Grange. By the Author of 

SeadUngMaU, Small OoUto. 7a. 6d. 

For and Against ; or. Queen Mar- 

garet'a Badge. By Fbahcib M. Wil- 
BBAHAX. Two y(dumea« 10a. 6d. 

Baby Bianca. A Venetian Story. 

By Kra. YisMinvnn Feap. 8vo. 4a. 6d. 



By CiUBLBS EnrasLBT, Sector of Byeraley. 

Yeast : a Problem. Totirih Edition, 

with New Frefaee. 6a. 



Thalaita : or, the Great Commoner. 

A Political Romance. By the Author of 
Caiariwa m Vemee, Crown 8vo. 98. 

Niccolo Marini, or the Mystery 

Solved. A Tale of Kaplea Life. Two 



Tola. Crown 8vo. 



Chance and Choice; or, the Educa- 
tion of Circumataocea. 7a. 6d. 

Opinions on the World, Mankind, 

Literature, Science, and Art. From the 
German of Goethe. Sa. 6d. 

Tales from the German of Tieck, 

containing the ' Old Man of the Mountain,* 
the * Love Charm,' and * Fietro of Abano.' 
2a. 6d. 
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